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INTRODUCTION. 



" The greatest part of the sciences comprises but the single 
word, perkaps"—w&s one of the aphorisme delivered by the 
sage Pilpay to bis illustrious master, the King of India. It is 
not stated at what time the Yizier uttered this redoubtable 
maxim; but it is certain that the history of the human mind 
fumishes a period when it was strictly applicable. The âge 
of pretension and doubt, however, is now rapidly passing away, 
and it is a peculiarity belonging to the présent day, in rela- 
tion to the Physical Sciences» that it is one of démonstration 
and fact,— of application and expérience. 

There is a natural order in the progress of gênerai dis- 
covery which bears a striking analogy to the process of in- 
dividual thought and mental existence ; and it is one of the 
most pleasant intellectual engagements, in our moments of 
abstraction from the busy and seL$sh cares of life, to perceive 
and feel the entire harmony and the exact similitudes that 
exist in the principles, forms, and proportions that are to be 
discovered throughout universal Nature. The mind takes up 
those physical facts and principes, and with that subtle, mys- 
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terious power which it alone possesses, élevâtes those facts 
and principles to their Suprême Cause, and expatiates with 
a delight that is altogether inexpressible on the beauty, order, 
and perfections of that Great Being who framed and sustains 
the world by the word of his power. 

The enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, when a solitary 
wanderer amidst the wilds of Africa in search of the source of 
the Nile, illustrated this aptitude and tendency of the mind in 
the happiest manner. " I saw myself," says this amiable man, 
" in the midst of a vast wilderness in the depth of the rainy 
season, naked and alone ; surrounded by savage animais, and 
men still more savage : I considered my fate as certain, and I 
had no other alternative, but to lie down and perish. I was 
indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still under the 
protecting eye of that Providence who has condescended to 
call himself the stranger' s friend. Àt this moment,, painful as 
my reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a. small moss, 
in fructification, irresistibly caught my eye. Oan that Being, 
thought I, who planted, watered, and brought to perfection, 
in this obscure part of the world, a thing which appears of 
so small importance, look with unconcern upon the situation 
and sufferings of créatures formed aller his own image? — 
Surelynot!" 

Mr. Good, in his exoellent work " The Book of Nature? 
gives an apposite illustration of the harmônious proportions in 
the constitution of the material world, and raises from it an 
irrésistible argument in favour of the wisdom and manifest 
design of its Almighty Creator, in the following language, 
which it would be only to enfeeble to describe in any other: — 
"The combinations and séparations of ail simple bodies are 
conducted in a definite and invariable ratio of relative weight 
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or measure ; as thàt of one part to one part, one part to two 
parts, one to three, or one to four; and consequently, every 
change in the compound thus produced, whether of addition 
or diminution, is a précise multiple or divisor of such ratio ; 
or, in other words, the différent elementary bodies which enter 
into such compounds can never unité or separate, never lay 
hold of or let go each other, in any other proportions. It is 
not the least important part of this discovery, that not only in 
the union or séparation of simple substances, but in ail well 
known and more complicated compounds, so far as the expé- 
rimental séries has been carried, the elementary bodies which 
enter into them exhibit proportions equally definite and in- 
variable; thus affording another proof of close connexion 
between the phenomena of nature and the occasional deve- 
Iopements of révélation; the philosopher beholding now, as 
the prophet beheld formerly, that the Almighty Architect has 
literally adjusted every thing by weight and measure ; that he 
has measured the waters and meted out the heavens, accurately 
comprehended the dust of the earth, weighed the mountains 
in scales and the hills in a balance.** 

In no country in the world, perhaps, does the history of 
the human mind exhibit such an interesting séries of facts 
as may be found in the annals of our own, — from the crude 
ideas and imperfect contrivances of a semi-barbarous âge, to 
the minute and varied, the gigantic and powerful, inven- 
tions which characterize the présent period in our history; 
and so intimately associate themselves with the necessities 
and luxuries, the wants and desires, of this advanced state 
of society. 

Magic and Natural Philosophy, — Astrology and Astronomy, 
— Alchymy and Chemistry, — rude Fabrication and intelligent 
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Mechanism,— mark by their very ternis the eras of the corn» 
mencement, gradations, and advance of the sciences and the 
arts of life. 

" It is pleasing," says Dr. Johnson, " to contemplate a 
manufacture rising gradually from its flrst mean state by 
the successive labours of innumerable minds,— ■ -to consider 
the first hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the 
shepherd could not venture to cross a brook swelled with a 
shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, attacking for- 
tresses, terrifying nations, setting storms and billows at 
défiance, and visiting the remotest parts of the globe." 

It may, perhaps, be said that we owe our présent advanced 
state of science to the ancients. It would, indeed, be an 
unpardonable offence not to acknowledge the deep debt of 
obligation under which Science and Art are laid to the master- 
minds of Egypt, Greece, and Rome; or to forget, while we 
exult in our présent acknowledged superiority, the venerated 
names of Pythagoras and Flato, — Aristotle and Epicurus, — 
Euclid and Archimedes,— and those Coptic sages, the illus- 
trious men of still older times, whose names hâve perished, 
but whose imperishable genius may be still seen in the 
memorials of their âge, and whose country was once the 
storehouse of thought and knowledge from remotest antiquity. 

There is, however, some disadvantage in permitting this 
vénération for the ancients to encumber the independent 
exercise of the mind in its intellectual career, as every 
one must acknowledge, who reflects upon the trammels 
which, for âges, the Aristotelian Fhilosophy threw over the 
schools of succeeding times. 

There is one distinction which ought never to be over- 
looked in forming a comparison between ancient and modem 
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times. Àmongst the oncients, science was concentrated in 
the few master-minds who ruled the world of intellect; who 
sent forth their stern dogmas, like the decrees of Fate, with 
an overbearing authority that it would hâve been worse than 
heresy to hâve presumed to dispute. With the modems, the 
case is far otherwise. Science is the Genius that rises upon 
the intellectual hémisphère like the sun, dutrïbuting her 
gentle and benign influence over the races of mankind ; and 
thus the feeblest mind partakes of, and the strongest gathers 
and condenses, the rays of intellectual light; and ail assist 
and particîpate in the onward march of knowledge and 
social happiness. This may, perhaps, be considered at once 
the cause and évidence of the superiority of the présent 
over former âges. 
Ànother observation may be made in relation to the times 

in which we live ; and this observation ought to connect itself 
with a reflection confirmatory of the advantages of our pré- 
sent condition, when compared with that of any other period 
in the world's history. Genius no longer, as in the first freaks 
of its early existence in this country, disports itself with 
strange delusions, and puérile inventions,—- with the trans- 
mutations of Àlchymy, or the transformations of Paracelsus, 
having no other object than to stimulate the sordid appetites, 
excite wonder, and create terror and dismay. But, on the 
contrary, it has gathered up its resources, and directed its 
énergies towards the accomplishment of objects connected 
with the wants and enjoyments, the enrichment and élévation, 
of our social and intellectual existence. 

There is no track upon which Genius has thrown herself, 
and along which she has pressed with such successful energy, 
as that of the railway. Previous to the year 1800, such 
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short and imperfect railways as were theri in use belongecf 
ônly to private individuals, and were attached either to col- 
lieries or similar works. It is only with the commencement 
of the présent century that any public undertaking of the kind 
has been formed and commenced. In 1801 the first Àct of 
Farliament was passed for this purpose. Since that time 
hearly two hundred Aats hâve followed it; and among thèse 
enterprises there are two, originating at Birmingham, of which 
alone the actual cost will amount to upwards of six millions 
sterling. 

The great Unes of road that are already formed and in 
progress intersect and overlay nearly the Whole breadth and 
extent of the kingdom, stretching laterally from the Humber 
to the Mersey, and longitudinally from the northern to the 
southern capitals, besides those which connect the capital of 
the west with the heart and extremities of Ireland, and those 
which join Edinburgh and the Highlands together. 

Let us now leave Great Britain and look at the map of 
the world, and what an extraordinary sight does it présent! 
In France, the following Unes of railways hâve been under- 
taken, some by the Government and others by public com- 
panies : — from Paris to Havre,— to Calais,— to Lisle, — to Lyons 
ànd Marseilles, — to Strasburgh, and to Bordeaux. Thèse com- 
munications are again carrying on from the Belgian frontier. 
Thèse traverse the country from the borders of France to 
those of Prussia. The Prussian Government has fixed a line 
with various branches from the Belgian Railways by Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Cologne. 

In Russia, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy, great 
ànd Connecting lines of railroad are projected, and many fast 
hastening to completion, that will riot only join différent places' 
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of the same countries together, but will bring into intimate 
association the whole European family. The spirit of im- 
prpvement has taken its rapid flight across the Atlantic, and 
is spreading its génial influences in the New World. Mexico 
and Brazil are each forming railroads of connection betweén 
iheir distant provinces; and the waters of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Océans are no longer to be separated by an isthmus 
which may be traversed by a railway in one short hour. 
The island of Cuba has already one railroad opened, and 
the whole of the West India Islands will no doubt soon 
follow her example. In North America there are upwards 
of fîfteen hundred miles of railway completed, and three thou- 
sand mile* are in yarious stages of progress. 

Egypt, that magnificent tomb of past âges, that présent 
land of helots and mummies, whose dreary sands are even 
now slowly traversed by the long and measured steps of the 
patient and long-suffering camel, will speedily exhibit a train 
of joyous carriages sweeping with the swiftness of its own 
Simoom from one extremity of the Désert to the other — 
as though the Genius of Science had caught the wild élément 
and yoked it to her flying car. 

The subject of which we are about to treat is one of those 
which stands foremost among the great monuments of mechan- 
ical art, as if distinctly to mark the stage to which this science 
has advanced in the nineteenth century. It is the first in the 
history of one of the great laws of nature, which has displayed 
in its extent and importance the subjugating power of mind 
over matter, and has established, with the brightness of sun- 
shine, the dominion of the subtle intellect of man over cor- 
poreal éléments. 

The Grand Junction Railway will ever maintain its im- 
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portance in the great undertakings of this country. It can , 

afford to smile with complacency upon schemes of more ■ 

gigantic compréhension or costly expenditure, while it points I 

to the complète démonstration it has affbrded to science, its . 

singular integrity to its own financial estimâtes, and the 
almost houndless impulse it has mainly contributed to give 
to the talent, industry, enterprise, and inventive faculties of 
the world. 



CHAPTER I. 

Next to the introduction of money, and weights and measures, the 
formation of good roads and bridges gives the greatest facility to commerce, 
and contributes more powerfolly, perhaps, than any thing else to the pro- 
grès» of improvement. Theyhave been denominated national veins and 
arteries ; and the latter are not more indispensable to the existence of indi- 
viduals, than improved communications are to a healthy state of the public 
economy. — M'Culloch's Commercial Dictionary. 

The Grand Junction Railway owes its first projection and 
complète establishment to the spirit, intelligence, and enter- 
prise of the town of Birmingham. While that which unités 
Liverpool to Manchester was only in the first stage of its exé- 
cution, it was foreseen that a new era had arrived in the 
progress of the mechanical arts, which would at once be advan- 
tageous to the interests of the country, and become a profitable 
investment for its abundant capital. In the year 1823, some 
spirited individuals of the town met to entertain the project of 
a Une of railway which was to extend from Birmingham to 
Liverpool, and which should connect itself by that which was 
already in the course of formation to Manchester. Thèse 
gentlemen visited Liverpool for this purpose, and a united 
committee was formed consisting of some of the most talented 
inhabitants of both thèse important towns, to carry the project 
into effect. 
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In the year 1824, application was made to Parliament for 
power to make a Une of railway from Liverpool, commencing 
at Birkenhead and passing through Chester, to Birmingham. 
The bill, however, met with violent opposition from the canal 
interests that would hâve been affected by it ; and it was even- 
tually thrown out by the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons. A similar application was again made in 1826, 
varying the line, by leading it across the Mersey at Northgate, 
and proceeding through Cheshire by a route very nearly in the 
same direction as is now established; but this met with the same 
success, and it was finally determined to wait the experiment 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in order to raise an 
argument from its success, which was confidently anticipated, 
that should neutralise the dogged opposition manifested towards 
the new line. At this particular period in the history of Rail- 
ways, the subject had to combat with the united force of interest 
and préjudice. An important amount of capital was already 
invested in those means and appliances of transport, both of 
goods and passengers, connected with thèse great trading places, 
which would be materially deteriorated by an important line of 
Railway, such as was contemplated by the bill ; it was, there- 
fore, perfectly natural that ail those who were interested in this 
capital should bring the most strenuous opposition to the pro- 
jected measure. Nor ought it to be a matter of much surprise 
that those who were merely lookers-on, or who, from their 
législative offices, were called upon to exercise judicial func- 
tions upon a measure that sought to make such an extraordi- 
nary change in the relative interests of the community, should 
feel doubt and fear possess their minds about the resuit, 
and should move with slow and cautious steps to a décision. 
It is due to the natural and legitimàte force of such interests, 
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and the honest hésitation of such upright minds, to make thèse 
remarks. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 
1830, occasioned a complète révulsion in the public mind. 
The démonstration which it afforded to the practicability of 
fbrming a continuous railway under the greatest disadvantages 
of ground and topographical localities, the improvements to 
which it gave rise in the construction of locomotive engines, 
the almost magical rate of speed which it was ascertained 
might be pursued with perfect safety, the facts which it intro- 
duced into every-day life, in the interchanges of friendship, and 
the still more interesting or interested exchanges of capital 
and goods, of bargains and sales, and the conséquent multi- 
plication of profits, were eyents which at first struck the 
English mind with wonder and astonishment, and afterwards 
created a fever of spéculation, which it has taken this corn- 
paratively distant period of time to cool down into sober, 
discreet examination and calculation. 

Perhaps there never was a more curions and interesting 
fact recorded in the history of science, than the trial which 
took place a little before this time in Liverpool, which was to 
détermine the comparative attributes of beauty and strength, 
of the quality and capacity of speed, of the several locomotive 
engines, — the rival inventions of the great mechanical philo- 
sophera of the âge. 

On the day appointed, the following engines were entered 
for trial for the prize; and the judges appointed to décide 
were, Mr. Nicholas Wood, of Killingworth, (the eminent 
writer upon railways,) Mr. Rastrick, of Stourbridge, and Mr. 
Kennedy, of Manchester, who made tfce most judicious arrange- 
ments for the occasion. 
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The Rockit Steam locomotive, by Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
The Novelty ditto by Messrs. Braithwaite & Erricson. 

The Sans Pabiil ditto by Mr. Timothy Hackworth. 

The Pbrsbvbrancs ditto by Mr. BnrstaU, of Edinbnrgh. 

The Ctclopbdï Horse locomotive, by Mr. Brandreth, of LiverpooL 

The race ground selected for the trial was the level at Rainhill, 

which from its peculiar situation was well adapted for the 

purpose. The extent of the course was one mile and a half, 

which the engines had to traverse backwards and forwards ten 

times, Several days were employed in getting the engines 

into the best working condition for the contest. 

Ton. cwt. qr. lb. 
The Rocket weighed . 
Tender, with water and coke 
Two loaded carnages attached 

Total weight in motion . 

The rate of performance of this engine was found by the 
judges to be 70 miles in about five hours, or 14 miles per 
hour; with an evaporation of 114 gallons per hour, and a 
consumption of coke of 217lbs. per hour. The greatest ve- 
locity attained was on the last eastward trip, the 1 J mile being 
accomplished in 3' 44"» which is at the rate of 24* miles per 
hour, and the lowest speed, about 1 1 J miles per hour. 

On the following day the next engine brought up to the 
starting post was the Sans Pareil, but on weighing, it was 
found to exceed the condition of 4J tons upon four wheels, 
therefore could not strictly compete for the prize. Neverthe- 
less, it underwent a trial of its powers, in order that the 
Directors might be acquainted with its merits. 

The weight of the Sans Pareil . 4 15 2 
Tender with water and fuel . . 3 6 3 
Three loaded carnages attached 10 19 3 

Total weight in motion . . 19 2 
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In making the eighth trip on the running ground, the pump 
that supplied the water to the boiler became disordered in its 
action, by which the level of the water in the boiler became 
reduced below the rire tube, and the leaden plug, employed as 
a safety valve, was melted, and put an end to the experiment 
But as far as the experiment was conducted, which extended 
to 27£ miles, the performance was creditable, being 19£ tons 
conveyed at the rate of 15 miles per hour. The greatest 
velocity attained was in the fifth trip; the lj mile being 
traversed in 3' 59", which is at the rate 22? miles per hour. 
The consumption of coke in this engine was enormous, being 
at the rate of 692lbs. per hour, which was found to be owing 
to the draft through the ôre-place being so powerful, as to 
blow red hot cinders out of the chimney shaft. 

The Novelty, which was not tried until the lOth, owing 
to unavoidable circumstances, carried its own water and fuel ; 
and, therefore, to place it on the same footing as the other 
engines, the same proportion of useful load was assigned to it 
when compared to the engine, as the useful loads taken by the 
other engines had to their weight. The power and its load 
were accordingly as follow : — 

Ton. cwt. qr. lb. 
Weight of the Novelty, with water in the boiler 3 10 

Tank, water, and fuel 16 14 

Two loaded carriages attached . • .61700 



Total weight in motion . 10 14 14 



In the early part of the trial with this engine the water 
supply-pipe burst, and put an end to the experiment for that 
day. Two or three days afterwards the trial was renewed, but 
another unfortunate accident (that of one of the joints of the 
boiler giving way) terminated the proceedings, at the désire of 
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Mr. Erricson, whe voluntarily withdrew his carnage from the 
contest. The performance of the engine, while it lasted, indi- 
cated very excellent results; the design, arrangement, and 
exécution of the work, were likewise highly creditable to the 
genius and talent of the proprietors. 

The Persévérance after a short trial, was proved unsuited 
tp the railway, and was immediately withdrawn by the- pro- 
prietor. The course was thus left clear for Mr. Stephenson to 
receive ; the fairly won prize of 500/., which was awarded to 
him by the judges. 

The Cyclopede, though included in the foregoing list of 
rival machines, not being propelled by the power mentioned 
in the " stipulations and conditions/' it could not properly be 
considered as entering the lists for the prize therein proposed ; 
it was, however, an enquiry well worththe investigation, what 
degree of power horses could exert in a locomotive machine of 
the kind, and thereby détermine its comparative economy with 
that of steam. For thèse reasons a trial of the Cyclopede 
took place ; but it only attained a speed of five or six miles an 
hour, owing, it is believed, to the horses not having sufficient 
power to exert themselves in their stalls, as well as to an inju- 
dicious construction of some parts. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
became the signal for another attempt in relation to the 
Grand Junction Line, which was somewhat altered, still how- 
ever crossing the Mersey at Northgàte. It was decided, 
however, with a view to carry this great object more easily 
into effect, to divide the whole length into two parts, that 
the Liverpool committee might apply for an act empowering 
it to carry a line from that town to Chorlton, on the boundaries 
of Cheshire and Stafibrdshire, and the Birmingham committee 
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to endeavouT to obtain another, enabling them to continue the 
line to that place. The necessary surveys and levels and 
other preliminaries were made for that purpose by Mr. Locke, 
under the direction of Mr. Stephenson, for that part of the 
line extending from Liverpool to Chorlton; and by Mr. 
Rastrick for the remaining part of the line, reaching-to Birm- 
ingham. Application was again made to Parliament in 1830, 
but it was met with the same opposition as before, and with 
a similar fate, as far as regarded that portion of the line 
frôm Birmingham to Chorlton. The one from Liverpool to 
Chorlton, was in some degree, under better circumstaiîces. It 
passed the fîrst stages with success, and appeared to be pro- 
gressing steadily forward, when Parliament was dissolved iri 
conséquence of the rejection of the Reform Bill. The Liver- 
pool committee again prepared for Parliament in 1831, but 
evèntually decided upon deferring their application till another 
year. In 1832 a large meeting was held in Liverpool, wheri 
it was determined that the two Unes should be again united, 
and that the Grand Junction Railway should commence at the 
Station of the Warrington and Newton Railway, at Warring- 
ton. The shareholders in the two former lines agreed to 
unité their interests in this, and the whole direction was 
transferred to Liverpool. Mr; Stephenson was appointed 
engineer for the Liverpool, and Mr. Rastrick for the Birm- 
ingham, end. Levels were taken by Mr. Locke, under the 
direction of Mr. Stephenson, for one portion of the proposée! 
Une,' and by Mr. Rastrick for the other, and ail the necessary 
préparations made for a renewed and vigorous application 
to Parliament. 

The entire management and direction of this great under- 
taking were at this time in the hands of gentlemen, who, from 
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their knowlcdge and expérience, were in the highest degree 
qualified to carry it into effect ; both in relation to the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and the scientific and economical con- 
struction of the necessary works. 

One main object was to conciliate the various landed and 
canal proprietors on the Une. This was principally accomp- 
plished through the unwearied persévérance of Mr. Swift of 
Liverpool, the solicitor to the bill, and the directors, by 
personal applications and équitable pecuniary rémunérations 
to the parties, whose interests were affected by the projected 
Une. The measure thus released from its. formidable opposi- 
tions, rapidly passed through both Houses of Parliament, and 
the Grand Junction Railway Bill received the Royal Assent 
on the 6th of May, 1833. 

The Company now formed, proceeded as their first act to 
purchase the stock and shares of the Warrington and Newton 
Company, for which they paid £100 per share. An altération 
of the Une was also suggested by Mr. Stephenson, commenc- 
ing near Madeley, which eventuaUy saved the funds of the 
Proprietary to the amount of £100,000, and to remove the 
intended terminus, by means of a tunnel under the town, to 
the station of the London and Birmingham Railway in Nova 
Scotia Gardens, and also to form a branch from the main 
Une into the important town of Wolverhampton. 

In 1834 appUcation was accordingly made to Parliament 
to carry into effect such altérations and extensions ; and the 
act for this purpose was obtained, and received the Royal 
Assent on the 16th of June, in that year. 

In 1835 a further appUcation was made to Parliament for an 
altération of the Une into Birmingham, commencing at Hands- 
worth, four miles from the station at Nova Scotia Gardens, 
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passing round one side of the town by Aston, so as io form 
a junction with the London and Birmingham Railway, without 
the expence and inconvenience of a tunnel. This altération 
was to comprehend also the formation of a branch Une to the 
town of Walsall, and ànother minor one to the collieries 
belonging to Messrs. Forster and Lloyd, near Wednesbury, and 
also in some degree to vary the Une at Warrington, so as to 
join the Warrington and Newton Railway at their terminus at 
Bank Quay. This bill, after a very trifling opposition, also 
received the Royal Assent on the 12th of June, 1835. 

While thèse altérations were in progress, the directors had 
commenced active opérations upon such parts of the Une as 
were not included in the proposed changes ; — so that when the 
last Bill was obtained a considérable portion of the works had 
rapidly advanced towards completion. The time was now fast 
approaching when the directors could calculate with certainty 
the opening of this great Une of Railway to the pubUc. A 
temporary station for the Birmingham terminus was erected at 
Vauxhall, to prevent any delay from the extension of the Une 
to the new Station at Nova Scotia Gardens, near to the London 
and Birmingham Railway. The directors, by this prudent 
measure, were enabled to concentrate ail their énergies towards 
the completion of the works; and at a much earlier period than 
would otherwise hâve been the case, to commence the working 
of the Railway, to the gratification and advantage of the public, 
and the no small profit of the proprietary. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Armed by the expansion and condensation of fluids with a power equal 
to that of the lightning itself, conquering time and space, man Aies over 
plains, and travels on paths eut by human industry even through moun- 
tains, with a velocity and smoothness more like planetary than terrestrial 
motion. — Somsrville's Physical Sciences. 

There is, doubtless, a duty incumbent upon the managers of 
any great work, that is intended either to *be open to, or which 
from its nature is necessarily placed before, the public eye, 
to combine the peculiar embellishments of which such work 
is susceptible with the attainment of the advantages for which it 
was originated; that is, that every great object of public utility 
shôuld become the means of advancing the national taste and 
hohour, and thus increasing the public enjoyment. 

The directors of the Grand Junction Railway hâve shewed 
themselves sensible of this public claim, and hâve answered to 
it with a taste and spirit which hâve proved them worthy of the 
great interests committed to their trust. They placed their 
important design for the Birmingham Station in the hands of 
Mr. Franklin, the talented architect of the splendid structure 
which adorns the terminus of the Une in the town of Liver- 
pool, and the exécution of the beautiful drawings which he 
prepared for the purpose, to the no less talented énergies of 
Messrs. Grisell and Peto of London, whose admirable per- 
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formance of the work has combiried to make the Birmingham 
Station, with its offices and appointments, one of the ornaments 
of the town and nation. 

The Birmingham Station of the Grand Junction Railway 
Company stands adjoining to that of the London Railway, 
and, in connection with it, forms the acute angle of a 
one-sided parallelogram. The front élévation, which con- 
sists of a handsome central building supported by two cor- 
responding wings, exhibits a total Iength of about 700 feet 
to the street. There are two entrances for the convenience of 
passengers arriving and departing by the trains, with spacious 
gatewàys belonging to each for the passage of carnages of ail 
descriptions. A long and ornamental corridor conducts the 
traveller to the booking offices and waiting rooms, which are 
admirably fitted up with conveniences of ail kinds, and sepa- 
rately appropriated to the use of both sexes. In thèse rooms 
he may rest till the time of departure, or pass through to the 
parapet, along which a line of splendid carriages stands ready 
to receive him, ranged upon a level with the esplanade. 

The scène at this place, immediately before the starting of 
the train, is irresistibly striking, and greatly resembles the 
bustle and variety which give so much animation to the piers 
and promenades of the fashionable watering places on the 
coast. Indeed the perpétuai succession of trains arriving and 
departing nearly every hour, with the stream of passengers 
pursuing their way to and from the stations, bids fair to assi- 
milate the towns in the very centre of England to the liveli- 
* ness and ever-shifting variety of its ports. It is curious to 
observe the change which this rapid and continuai influx of 
stsangers makes upon the otherwise even surface of life in an 
ihland place : some spreading themselves over its several 
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districts immediatery on their arrivai ; while others, and thèse 
the most numerous, steadily direct themsehres, undelayingly, 
to a more distant sojourn — as the current.of the Llyfni 
rolls onward its course, unbroken, through the quiet lake on 
the Brecon mountains, without stopping to intermingle with 
its wâters, 

The departmental stations for the varions going-out and 
coraing-in trains are kept distinct by a walL This arrange* 
ment effectually prevents the perplexity and confusion which 
would otherwise take place from the multitude of passengers 
arriving at, and departing from, the stations. Each of thèse 
departments is furnished with its own offices, waiting rooms, 
and private and carnage gâtes of exit -and entrance. A 
splendid roof, in the form of a shed, is thrown over the 
former, extending 260 feet in length and 54 in width ; resting 
on one side upon a row of Doric pillars, ànd on the other 
upon the divisional wall-rgraceful in its form and structure, 
and highly ornamental in its décorations; and a corresponding 
one in length, but four feet less in its width, spans the latter. 
In connection with the station, there are convenient and 
spacious sheds for the carriages intended to be conveyed by 
the trains ; and a line of workshops, for smiths and artificers 
of ail descriptions attached to the Railway. The whole area 
extends over a large space of ground, and présents a picture 
in which taste and science, ingenuity and wealth, are com- 
bined to give efficiency to the convenience and gratification 
of the public. The cost of the buildings was £21,000. 

One of the excellencies connected with Railway travelling 
is the order and regularity which pervade ail its arrange- 
ments. After the traveller has paid his fare and received 
his ticket, he passes on to the parapet, and a porter immedi-» 
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ately takes his portmanteau and places it upôn the carriage. 
Exactly at five minutes before the time of departure a bell 
rings its note of préparation, and the traveller now steps from 
the parapet into one of the luxuriant and reposing carnages 
that has been provided for hûn, bearing the number on the 
outside and directly over the seat he is expected to occupy 
which corresponds with that on his ticket ; and while he is in 
the enjoyment of his otium çum dignitate within, he will 
soon find himself travelling along with a sumptuous train, led 
by the Fire Fly,* almost with the velocity of thought As he 
pursues his course he will cast his eye to the rigbt and left upon 
the interesting objects of his flyirig route, which seem to move 
past him like so many novel and beautiful scènes of an ever- 
shifting panorama. It may, perhaps, be sàid, that Railway 
travelling very much abridges the pleasure which the pas- 
senger dérives from the varied beauties of Nature and Art 
that are perpetually recurring in the ordmary, and almost 
defunct, mode of locomotion. WeU, be it so; but tais only 
serves as an argument to provç the value of the " Book 07 
the Railway" now presented to the traveller, which déteins 
ail thèse beauties for a more leisurely exAinin&tion and enjoy- 
ment, and thus fulflls ail the délectable anticipations, while 
the Railway accomplishes ail the bénéficiai objects, which h* 
proposes to himself in his transit from one place to another. 

The traveller has now fairly started upon his journey, and 
crosses, by a bridge of brick and stone, the Digbeth branoh of 
the Birmingham Canal. This bridge shows an entire stone 



* Fire Fly, Eagle, Caliban, Vesuvius, jfitna, and such like earthquake 
names are given to the steaming locomotives on the Grand Jnnetion line. 
The engines on the London Une are distinguished only by nnmbers. 
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élévation; the arch is fonned askew of the **gle of 80- 
degrees, with a span of 35, and a length of 123 feet, rising 
five feet six inches. Both the London and Birmingham, 
and the Grand Junction Railways, pass over this bridge with 
the séparation of a parapet wall. The whole érection was 
made by the London and Birmingham Company, the Grand 
Junction Company repaying that portion of the expense laid 
out for its accommodation. The line passes forward upon an 
embankment and viaduct, rising about 20 feet from the level 
of the valley through which the river Rea winds its sluggish 
way. This viaduct, consisting of 28 arches of more than 
31 feet span each, is of great strength and beauty, and ex- 
tends over the space of 1000 feet. The piers are curvilinear, 
and the whole extent is covered with stone copings, the quoins 
of which as well as the arches are of stone, and the remainder 
faced with blue bricks, which exhibit a novel and picturesque 
contrast, and are préférable to any other material of the kind 
from their strength and endurance. Each pier is embedded at 
the foundation in a mass of concrète, consisting of grave 1 and 
quick lime of two feet thickness, with a central cast iron pipe 
and grate, through which ail the surface water is carried off 
from the road. This magnificent érection is built on a curve 
ôf sixty chains radius, exhibiting the graceful contour of a 
crescent, and may challenge a comparison with any of the 
works of ancient and modem art both for the impregnable 
strength of its structure, and the flowing line of beauty it 
exhibits as it bends gracefully from the massy town to which 
it is connected, into ail the beauty and verdure of the coun- 
try that lies before. 

This viaduct was the design of the talented Mr. Locke, 
the présent engineer on the London and Southamptou, and 
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other Railways. The first stone was laid 011 the 13th of 
October, 1835, by Mr. Gooch, one of the engineers superin- 
tending this important end of the Railway. The stone used 
in this viaduct, and indeed for the whole of this part of the 
Une, was brought at an enormous expense of carriage from 
quarries at Little Eaton, three miles north of Derby, and the 
road was formed upon longitudinal Kyanized timbers. The 
land at this part of the line originally consisted of small gar- 
dens in a high state of cultivation, belonging principaUy 
to the artizans of the town, who hâve long been famous for 
their knowledge and taste in this rational récréation, and con- 
sequently became an object of very expensive purchase to the 
Company. The construction of the viaduct, therefore, while ït 
conferred incomparable beauty on the Une, was an excellent 
expédient for economising the land. 

To the viaduct succeeds an embankment of sufficient width 
to admit of four Unes of rails, flanked on each side by a 
strong retaining wall, under which a bridge is built of 30 
feet span, and 52 feet in length, for the accommodation of 
the occupiers of land on both sides of the Railway. At this 
point is a station of considérable magnitude, which is used as 
an adjunct to the great terminus, and is occupied by a range 
of shops for smiths' work and repairs, — for the cleaning and pré- 
paration of the engines, — and wharfs, for the more convenient 
embarkation of gentlemen's carriages, merchandise, and cattle. 
This station which, before the completion of the structure in 
Nova Scotia Gardens, formed what was called the Temporary 
Station, and with its ample and ornamental shed thrown over 
the road served the purpose of the Company in commencing 
the business of the Railway, still answers a very bénéficiai 
purpose, by separating the business of the Railway, retaining, 
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as it does, that départaient which belongs to the transport of 
heavy merchandise. 

Near to this station is the Duddeston bridge of two arches : 
that on the left was built expressly for the convenience of the 
trains passing to the wharfs, and for which two additional 
lines of rails were laid. Then follows a cutting of 18 feet 
in depth, which hides from the sight of the traveller Dud- 
deston Hall, fonnerly the résidence of Samuel Galton, Esq., 
but now a lunatic asylum, pleasantry situated amidst the sur- 
rounding trees on the right. The material of this cutting 
consisted of sand and gravel, and was admirably adapted to 
form the embankment close to the station, for which purpose 
it was employed. It may be remarked, with respect to this 
Une of Railway, that its alternate cuttings and embankments 
very aptly and economically supplied materials and situations 
suited to its purpose. The excellent judgment of the engi- 
neer lias certainly selected the best Une thàt could hâve been 
adopted ; and its pecuUar local advantages hâve afforded the 
greatest faciUties in its exécution, and mainly contributed to 
secure the integrity of the original estimâtes. In preparing 
the Une, the deep cuttings in various parts furnished ample 
ballast for forming the fixed level of the road. After this 
had been properly done, ditches were made for taking off the 
surface water, collected from the rains or springs, and then 
a stratum of sand, gravel, ashes, or any other dry material, 
was laid over it This was spread to the thickness of a foot, 
where stone blocks were used for laying the rails upon; but 
considerably thicker where wooden sleepers were employed. 
The blocks or sleepers were then carefully adjusted to the level 
on this stratum, and the rails fixed in their lines upon them. 
Another stratum of the same materials was afterwards spread 
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over the blocks and sleepers, and they were thus kept retained 
firmly in their places. The surface was finally formed in sucb 
a manner as to carry off, with the greatest facility, any water 
that might be collected on the road, from rain or springs ; and 
it is thus kept perfectly dry, and in a state to be at ail times 
easily repaired. 

The Une then passes through another short cutting, suc- 
ceeded by an embankment of trifling height, and over a 
bridge built askew of the angle of 70 degrees, with a span 
of 30 feet, crossing the old Castle Bromwich road, which 
fortunately was upon a level not to require any altération for 
the purpose of the Railway. On the right of this embank- 
ment and bridge lies the little village of Saltley, with its 
chapel of a size so diminutive as to prove the existence of 
few inhabitants or few worshippers. Beyond, where the 
ground rises to some eminence, is the house erected by the 
Birmingham historian, Mr. Hutton ; and still further, to the 
distance of about five miles, the road stretches to Castle 
Bromwich, where is the ancient manorial résidence of the 
Earl of Bradford — a family whose personal urbanity and active 
benevolence make them the delight and comfort of the 
neighbourhood. The Railway now enters another cutting, 
which supplîed fitting materials of clay and gravel for the 
last embankment, and passes under three neat bridges, built 
of brick and stone, which hâve been formed principally to 
préserve the communication of the town with the lands and 
roads on the opposite side. Emerging from the obscurity of 
the cutting, the Une enters upon the Aston embankment, 
which may be considered as a chef à? œuvre in the art of road- 
making, from the beauty of its curving Une, the massy 
strength of its structure, the manifold difficulties that were 
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to be overcome, the ingenuity with which the materials were 
supplied, and the celerity with which the whole was executed. 
This embankment is about 101 chains in length, varying in 
height from 12 to 30 feet. It consumed, in its formation, 
300,000 cubic yards of matériel^ which was obtained at the 
south end from previous cuttings, and from lowering consid- 
erably a large portion of the adjacent lands near the centre. 
At the north end of the embankment, the necessary mate- 
rials were amply supplied by diverting the course of the river 
Tame into a new channel, eut by the side of the Railroad, and 
by scooping out a large artificial pool on a contiguous pièce 
of land purchased by the Directors. This last expédient 
yielded an amount of ahove 20,000 cubic yards of good clay 
and gravel. Several accidents occurred in the course of 
raising this embankment, which had well rrîgh frustrated ail 
the plans of the Engineer, and effectually prevented its com- 
pletion by the time determined upon for the opening of the 
Une to the public. The foundaiion of the embankment, which 
skirted the side of the old course of the river, consisted of 
deposits left from time to time by the stream, to the depth 
of many feet ; which, being too weak to sustain its weight, in 
many instances gave way, and were forced out ; and, in one 
case, the embankment sank nearly the depth of eight feet in 
the course of an hour. Fortunately the substratum was formed 
of hard and finn gravel, which preserved its level unbroken, 
ànjà offered a sound and sufficient foundaiion, which has 
never sinee moved. The difficulties presented by thèse acci- 
dents, in connection with the fast approaching time when the 
Railway was to be thrown open for actual opération, rendered 
its completion by the appointed pefiod a matter of most 
arduous exertion. The workmen were urged to the top of 
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their strength ; and night and day, by sunlight and moonlight, 
they toiled on in their deterinined course; and, with an en- 
thusiasm rarely surpassed under circumstances of a much more 
stirring nature, they accomplished their Herculean task, with- 
eut the loss of one hour to the arrangements of the Company. 

Advancing onwards, the Railway crosses diagonally a mill- 
pool, originally of about 10 chains distance from side to side, 
but now divided by the road into two, one of which serves the 
purpose of a feeder to the other. The bottom of the pool, 
underneath a layer of about six feet of mud, which was 
speedily displaced by the weight of the embankment, was of 
most excellent grave], and served admirably as a foundation 
to the superincumbent road. The line pursues its way by 
meanô of a beautiful viaduct over the Birmingham and Fazeley 
canal, a township road, and the turnpike road leading from 
Birmingham to Lichfield. 

This viaduct consista of 10 arches, and is one of the great 
ornaments on the line of the Grand Junction Railway. Its 
structure is of singular and varied design, ingeniously adapted 
to the many purposes it had to accomplish. The first arch 
crosses a small brook running between the pool and the canal, 
and is 18 feet span, askew at an angle of 63 degrees. The 
next, which is thrown over the canal lock and towing path, is 
of 30 feet span, and askew at the saine angle as the first. 
The third arch, which is of corresponding form and dimensions 
with the preceding one, has its médiate pier carried below the 
bottom of the lock, to secure the safety of the viaduct, should 
the Canal Company, at any future time, détermine upon 
erecting another lock. The next six arches are of 18 feet 
span, and ail of them at différent angles, to allow the last 
arch, which spans the turnpike road, to be made at a fixed 
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angle, varying from those under which the canal passes. To 
effect this, the piers of the smaller arches were made thicker 
at one end than the other. Under the centre arch of thèse 
smaller ones, the main pipes of the Birmingham Water Works 
pass towards the town, conveying this salutary élément from 
the river Tame to its inhabitants. 

The curving Une of the Railroad extends from the Great 
Station, in Nova Scotia Gardens, to the distance of about 
thrco miles and a half, forming a crescent of extraordinary 
magnificence and beauty, such as no other Une can exhibit 
In travcrsing its pcriphery, the most animating and interesting 
objecta and scènes présent themselves to the traveller; and 
the only regret he feels is, that he cannot linger for a longer 
time in association with their charms. From the embankment 
and viaduct, which rises to the height of 30 feet above the 
lcvel of the surrounding country, his eye ranges to the right 
over the fertile valley of the Tame,— the nearer objecta being 
tho réservoir of the Water Works, spreading out Uke a beau- 
tiftil inland lako, with its extensive works and tall chimneys 
picrcing the skies ; and the distant ones of Gravelly-hill, with 
its villas and humblor domiciles ; and the table land of Er* 
dington Slade, with its viUage of the same name. On the 
left tho eye glances up the noble avenue of patriarchal elms, 
at tho extent of which rises Aston Hall, the magnificent rési- 
dence of James Watt, Esq., the son of the mémorable inven- 
tor of the steam engine. The road winds round the extensive 
park and woods which enclose the mansion ; and its vénérable 
towers are seen rising above the tops of the surrounding 
trees, in peerless grandeur. This structure, of which a very 
correct idea is given by the enclosed plate, is an exceUent 
spécimen of the style of domestic architecture in the 17 th. 
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century. It was erected by Sir Thomas Holt, during the 

xeigns of the first James and his successor, and suffered much 

from the well-known loyalty of the worthy baronet, during 

the wars of Charles and his Farliament. The marks of a 

cannon-ball are still preserved on a staircase at the hall, and 

the mansion was subjected to the ruffianly plunder of a lawless 

soldiery. Sir Thomas entertained the unfortunate Charles, a 

short time previous to the battle of Edge-hill ; and his son 

fought by the side of his royal master. The honest baronet 

endowed an alms-house at Aston, for five men and five women. 

The graceful curve of the Railway hère nearly encircles the 

little village of Aston, which lies cowering by the side of its 

beautiful church, as if seeking the shelter of its sanctuary in 

fear of the stupendous engines that appear steaming almost 

around it. This holy édifice, which has two patron saints in 

St. Peter and St. Paul, présents itself in beautiful simplicity, 

and with a meek and composed aspect, in front of the Une; 

and while its 

" Tap'ring spire ascends to heaven," 

two ornemental pools of water quietly repose in the little ver- 
dant meadow at its feet. The church possesses several rare 
spécimens of ancient sculpture within its hallowed walls, and 
is externally decorated by many stately spreading trees. The 
présent amiable incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Fenwicke, is a pro- 
found antiquary, and deeply versed in the lore of ancient days. 
The living at one time belonged to the vain and luxurious 
Cardinal of Henry VIIL, once called, in bitter contempt, w the 
butcher's cur" of Ipswich. The arc of the great embankment 
is now nearly passed, and the Railway crosses the road leading 
from the village of Witton to Aston and Birmingham ; along 
which runs the boundary line, separating the contiguous 
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counties of Warwick and Stafford by a bridge built at an 
angle of 65 degrees, with a semi-circular arch of 20 feet span. 
A few chains north of the ridge at this place, the road, which 
bad been descending from Birmingham in the ratio of 1 in 
867 chains, reaches a level, which continues unchanged to the 
Perry Barr Station. Soon after passing this bridge, the Une 
enters Ferry Barr excavation ; the materials from which, con- 
sisting of gravel and soft red stone, contributed their aid 
towards forming the Aston embankment. This excavation is 
of the depth of 24 feet, and is spanned by two bridges, car* 
rying a township road from Birmingham to Aston, and the 
new turnpike road from Birmingham to Walsall, which is close 
to the station. The approaches to the first bridge had to be 
raised 10 feet, and to the latter two feet, in height. Both 
thèse bridges cross, at right angles» to the Railway. 

Before the Railway passes from the embankment to the ex- 
cavation, there are several objects of interest to be glanced at 
by the traveller. On the left is a delightful country of alter- 
nate bright meadows and pine woods. On the right, in the 
extrême distance, is the little village of Erdington, and nearer, 
Witton Hall, and Oldford, the résidence of Mr. Willmore, a 
gentleman well known in the literary world for his ardent 
pureuit of subjects of Natural History. 

On a neighbouring eminence, overlooking a vast extent of 
open country to the south-east, in which the eye sweeps 
along the distant line of the horizon from the hills of Clent 
to the Lickey, embracing the intermediate space, on which 
rest Birmingham and ail the neighbouring towns, Aston with 
its baronial towers and délicate spire,— and backed by 
Sutton Park, the most extensive and beautiful forest belonging 
to the midland counties of England, skirted by the great 
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Roman road,— -stands conspicuous the new Catholic Collège 
of Oscott, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is a 
magnificent pile, erected in the latest, or what is generally 
called the Tudor, style of Gothic architecture, from the 
design and under the superintendance of Jos. Potter, Esq., the 
talented architect of Lichfleld. Its front measures 350 feet, 
and exhihits a massy central projecting tower, surmounted 
hy an observatory, with two large receding wings, forming 
the main parts of the building, succeeded by corresponding 
projections on each side, bearing broad mullioned Windows 
resting on stone abutments, and terminated by the domestic 
offices on the west, and the beautiful chapel on the 
east, whose external entrance and ample arched doorway 
is on this side. The great door in the central tower 
opens into a spacious hall, with a tessellated pavement of 
blaek and grey stone, gliding off on both sides into broad 
cloisters sweeping along nearly the whole Une and square of 
the building, into which the principal apartments open. Sur- 
mounting the great staircase, corridors of the same character 
form the ample passage to another range of corresponding 
apartments, from which lead off the narrower galleries that 
connect the séries of sleeping rooms belonging to the pro- 
fessera and elder students. The dormitories for the junior 
classes run the length of the east and west wings of the 
quadrangle, and are separated into distinct compartments by 
ornamented screens of carved wood. Thèse broad galleries, 
with their arched and spacious ceilings, offer fine examples 
of beautiful perspective. The library and gymnasium are 
splendid apartments. The chapel of the Collège, with its 
railing and stalls of ancient carved oak, of the most rich and 
elaborate devices, brought from the Low Countries, its high 
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altar decorated with the most costly spécimens of enamel and 
carving ingeniously combined, its Windows of stained glass, 
associating the most brilliant colours with the most délicate 
painting, and exhibiting a rich assemblage of patron saints 
and holy apostles, its burning lamp, casting a dim undying 
light over the hallowed sanctuary, its side chapel, organ, and 
the highly-wrought images adorning its walls, offers a subject 
of touching interest and attractive investigation. 

The superintendance of the collège belongs to the Bishop of 
the Midland District, and its immédiate management to a 
Hector and Vice-Hector, with Frofessors in theology, the lan- 
guages, philosophy, and the arts and sciences. The Professors 
are ail of the secular clergy. 

Thèse self-denying men, include amongst them spirits of the 

highest order, profound in learning, and stored with inteilectual 

acquirements, the gathering of years of mental toil, — devoting 

the wealth of their mincis to the formation of the youthful 

character, and literally deeming themselves in this world's 

goods as 

" Passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

Of thèse good men it may be said, that if it should appear to 
some that they believe too much, and include in that belief 
some antiquated errors, yet their vénérable creed impedes not 
the march of mind in its inteilectual advance, contravenes not 
the training of the social character to the honourable duties of 
human life, while it still comprehends the sacred and un- 
changeable doctrines which connect a sinner with the Divine 
Redeemer of the world. 

The course of instruction embraces a complète préparation 
for the priesthood, and the various orders of professional and 
commercial life, as may be designed for the students. 
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The Collège accomodates 150 scholars, and thé Catholic 
yomth are hère educated amidst this profusion of learning for 
a comparatively small annual pension, not exceeding, even for 
the higher classes of students, flfty guineas, exclusive of ac- 
complishmente. 

The writer of this article was présent when a host of thèse 
fine boys, aller the refreshments of the refectory were finished 
at half-past one o'clock, turned out for an hour's sport on the 
spacious green railed off for their récréation, in ail the high 
excitement and buoyancy of their youthful spirits, and he could 
not but recall those beautiful Unes of the poet Gray to his 
remembrance,— 

"Gay hope ia theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The snnshine of the breast : 
Theirs btuora health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit r invention ever-new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thottghtless day, the easy mght, 
The spirits pure, the slnmbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn. M 

It would be unjust not to say that the Collège is gxeatly 
indebted to Augustus Welby Pugin, Esq., for its interior attrac- 
tions. The energy, talents, and taste of this extraordinary 
man hâve been directed con amore to the collection of ancient 
materials, and their classical and effective arrangement ; and 
the whole of the beautiful internai fittings bear testimony to 
the successful application of the rare qualities he so eminently 
possesses. 

It is but right to observe that visitors are shewn over the 
arrangements of this splendid Collège, by one of the Pro- 
fessons, with the most attentive and gentlemanly politeness. 
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Perry Barr Station is three and a half miles from Birming- 
ham. On its left, and about a mile from the Railway, is the 
interesting Parish Church of Handsworth, resting on the 
breast of a gently swelling eminence. At the bottom are the 
clear waters of an extended pool, peacefully slumbering be- 
side the verdant meadow that séparâtes the rural churchyard 
from the ample rectory on the opposite bank. The church is 
an ancient Gothic structure of brown stone, which has been 
greatly enlarged within the last few years, with a tower rising 
from the centre in picturesque beauty. The church has many 
monuments, and a variety of coats of arms painted on the 
window. The great attraction of the place, however, is the 
monument of the late celebrated James Watt, executed in 
pure white marble, in a sitting posture, upon a pedestal formed 
of the same precious material, but of a quiet grey colour. The 
figure is from the chisel of the English Canova,* and may bé 
considered one of the best spécimens of that great sculptor's 
art. The mild repose of the countenance exhibits the com- 
placent expression of the philosopher, successfully engaged in 
the solution of a problem, which he has traced upon the scroll 
that he holds in his hand. The monument is placed in a small 
chapel built by the présent Mr. Watt, of Aston Hall; but the 
sculpture was paid for by a subscription amongst the friends 
and admirers of that great man, It is an exquisitely beautiful 
pièce of art, and would make it worth "a pilgrimage of years" 
to visit this shrine.f 

I 11 ■■ ■ «— ■—■ ^— .^— ^^— I — — ^— — M^M ■! I ■■■!■ -■ ■■■ Il ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■— -■ — ■■ — - 

* Chantrey. 

f " Possessing such requisites, and a splendid benefactor of his country, 
it is remarkable that Goverament never conferred any honour upon Watt. 
Immersed in expensive wars, which deluged foreign lands with the blood of 
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On the left side of the altar is an admirable bust of the late 
Matthew Boulton, the founder of Soho and partner of Watt, 
whose celebrated works under this name lie beyond the village 
of Handsworth, at more than a mile's distance from the church. 

It is impossible to leave this neighbourhood without giving 
some description of this great national manufactory; for to 
its establishment, and the perfection to which the arts at- 
tained under the talents and enterprise of its founder, may 
be attributed, in a great degree, the estimation to which the 
metallic fabrications of England hâve risen, and by which 
its commercial intercourse with the polished nations of the 
world has been advanced. Soho may be justly termed the 
workshop of Europe. Before the year 1 762, a waste and barren 
heath characterised the spot upon which was afterwards reared 
its range of squares and streets of warehouses, the spacious 
mansion of its proprietor, and a luxurious and tasteful succès* 
sion of gardens, plantations, and pleasure grounds, At the 
first establishment of Soho, it was engaged principally upon 
the ordinary manufactures of the neighbourhood ; but it sooa 

our fellow créatures, it sought only to bestow rewafds on those who were 
foremost in the fight. It was perhaps well — the days of thèse men are 
past, but those of Watt will endure for ever. The visitor to the ancient 
relies of Westminster Abbey may hâve noticed many a gorgeous monu- 
ment in memory of individuals who hâve left no record behind them save 
thèse heartless stones, or a notice perhaps in the history of battles of their 
haying assisted in the prématuré death of some friend of freedom, or un- 
fortunate foe ; he looks long in vain for the monuments of those who hâve 
succeeded in advancing the powers of the mind, and at last espies an ob- 
scure tablet, which tells that only a mère spot can be spared for the truly 
mighty dead. The memory of Watt was left to be established in peaceful 
times, when a philosopher, the hero of intellect, is valued above a hundred 
warriors, the heroes of passions ; for Watt assisted in superseding the 
barbarism of war." — Thomson' 8 British Annual. 
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began to comprehend the costlier articles fashioned out of the 
preeious metals, and in or-molu, then a new invention, and 
principally confined to the French, and ingeniously combined 
with the objects of modem use and omament, the pure taste 
and classic élégance of design belonging to the anoients. The 
famé of its beautiful productions attracted men of the first 
talents into connection with it ; and when the énergies of this 
celebrated place were in full opération, it might be considered 
as the school of arts to the modem world. 

In the year 1774, Mr. Boulton entered into partnership 
with Mr. Watt, whose improvements in the steam-engine had 
already begun to excite attention amoagst the scientific men 
of the âge ; and such was the confidence created by his extra- 
ordinary genius and inventive application, that the founder of 
Soho spent £47,000. in the process of expérimenta towards its 
perfection.* One of the objects to whioh the steam-engine 
was applied, at this place, consisted of a ooining apparatus, 
combining eight machines, so complicated and yet so perfect 
in their mechanism, that they stamped, on both sides, and 
milled on the edges, from 30,000 to 40,000 coins in an hour, 
with a clearness and beauty that had never before been accom- 
plishecL 

Many of the inventions, which in their future history hâve 
attained a national character, hâve had their birthplace at Soho, 
or hâve been cradled in that nursery of genius to maturity and 
practical utility. The génération and application of carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas, and the démonstration of its capacity to ail 

* Dr. Ure remarks, in his " Philosophy of Manufactures," that there 
are many engines made by Boulton and Watt, forty years ago, that hâve 
continued in constant work ail that time, with very slight repairs. 
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the proposes to which it has since ministeved, long before the 
public expérimente of Mr. Winsor, belong in truth to Mr. Mur- 
doch,one of the gentlemen connectai with the engineering de- 
partaient at this place; and it is not too much to say, that the 
Engliah nation may be considered as indebted to the School 
of Design at Soho, if not for the création, yet for the training 
and derelopment, of the exquisite genius of Flaxman, who, 
it is said, vas in early hie aesociated with that part of its 
arrangements.* 

The présent proprietor of Soho is Mat&ew Bobinson 
Boulton, Esq., the son of the late Mr. Boulton, a gentleman 
of large landed property, who résides principaJly coi his estate 
at Great Tew, in Oxfordshire ; a village of his tenantry, whicb 
be hasfomied with gréait fcaate and the aiost picfcuresque effect. 

Near to Soho is the laine résidence of Mr. Francis Eginton, 
a painter in glass of great emiuenee. This artist's picture in 
the east window of Great Barr Chape], from the graceful sim- 
plicity of its foxms, the delicacy of its colouring, and the «se of 
those beauttful semi-Unts, «ither ugknown or unpractised by 



* Mr. Boulton died August 17, 1809, in his 81st year; and he has 
been described, by Mr. Playfair, as possessing a most generous and 
ardent mind, with an enteepaaing spirit tàat impeltod and enabled htm 
to grapple with great and difficult undertajrings. " He was a jnan of 
address," says this writer, "delighting in society, active, and mixing 
with people of ail ranks with great freedom and withont ceremony." — 
Mr. Watt, who survived Mr. Boulton, spoke of his deceased partner in 
the highest ternis. "To his friendly arrangement/' he said, "to his 
partiality for scientific improvements, and to his ready application of them 
to the purposes of art, — to his intimate knowledge of business and manu- 
factures, and to hk eztended views and libéral spirit, — may, in a great 
measure, be ascribed whatever success has attended my exertions." 
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the ancients in this art, will long be a monument of his 
talents, and deserves to be more generally known 

On the right of the station is Perry Barr Hall, the ancient 
seat of John Gough, Esq. Perry Hall carries back its exis- 
tence to the 13th century, in the reign of King John, but the 
présent mansion was erected in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has been recently repaired and improved, under the direc- 
tion of the late Arthur Wyatt, Esq. of Troy Hall, Monmouth. 

Perry Hall is approached from the rural little village which 
bears that name by a noble avenue of ancient lime trees, dis- 
playing in its sweeping Une the most beautiful perspective 
that can be imagined, to its most distant vanishing point. 
Two magnificent oaks spread their broad arms towards each 
other before the entrance, like the time-worn sentinels of the 
place, and form a leafy dôme under which the visitor passes. 
The lodge and gâtes, designed by the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, are in 
thé purest taste, and in strict keeping with the architecture 
of the Hall. Along the spacious avenue continuai glimpses 
aje afforded, through the opening branches of the trees, of the 
objects that adorn the grounds. On the right is seen the Rec- 
tory, built from the design of T. Wyatt, Esq. of London, 
embellished by projecting gables, richly scolloped and per- 
forated, surmounted by clustered chimneys, with its perpen* 
dicular porch, arched doorway, and ornamented parapet. At 
a short distance farther on rises the antique tower of the 
beautiful little Gothic church, with its pinnacles, richly har- 
monizing with the luxuriant foliage around it ; and far away 
spreads a spacious park, animated by a thousand deer, 
bounding in ail the joy of health and pleasure over its undu- 
lating surface of hill and valley. A deep moat makes the 
circuit of the back ground of the Hall, and the intervening 
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space is fonned into a gay flower garden, which is connected 
with the avenue by an élégant ' cast-iron bridge, gracefully 
thrown across the moat. The views from this place range 
over the fine park and spreading lake, with the stately swan 
sailing majestically upon its clear waters, and command a 
distant prospect of the towers of Aston Hall, and the spire of 
its beautiful church. 

The mansion is richly furnished, and contains an excellent 
library, with a small collection of pictures, amongst which is a 
chef d'œuvre from the easel of Rosa di Tivoli. In front the 
eye embraces groupa of luxuriant ash and lime trees in every 
direction, their fine patrician forais appearing like monarchs 
of the forest, whose héritage is of âges long since past, 
completing one of the most rich and harmonious scènes to be 
found in "merry EnglancL" Its history runs over a length- 
ened period of time, which comprehends the first condition 
of the neighbouring town of Bhmingham, as a little hamlet; 
which title indeed it still topographically retains, to its présent 
enlarged state, in which it offers a successful rivalry with the 
first cities and commercial places of the empire. This "toy 
shop" of Europe, as Burke once called it, claims acquaintance 
with the most distant régions of the earth, while Perry Hall 
still reposes in the seclusion it has uninterruptedly enjoyed 
for centuries. 

The church and rectory were erected at the sole expence 
of the proprietor of Perry Hall. The village school has been 
raised and is supported by Mrs. Gough ; and the neighbouring 
poor largely participate in the kindness and beneficence of this 
ancient and excellent family. 

A séries of beautiful views, taken by Mr. Charles Radclyffe, 
a young artist of rising talent, and executed in tinted litho- 
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graphy, hâve been privately printed for distribution by the 
proprietor o£ Perry Hall 

The sweetest poct amongst Britain's daughters might hâve 
been resting on the green sward of Perry Grounds. when she 
sketched this interesting picture :— 

" The stately homes of England, 

How beautifol they stand ! 
Amidat their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er ail the pleasant land 1 

" The deer across the green-wood bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the iwan giidei part them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream." 

From Perry Barr the Bailway begins to lise towards Wol- 
verhampton, with an inclination of 1 in 502. The train 
quickry émerges from the cutting, after leaving the station ; 
and to prevent the érection of two bridges, which would hâve 
been necessary in order to cross the elbow of the Tame, which 
hère interposes itselÇ a new channel was excavated, into which 
the waters of the river were diverted, and the old one was 
filled np at a snfficient height to préserve the Raiiway from 
the efiect of flood. In the short space of a quarter of a mile 
the Une enters into another cutting of clay, gravel, and red 
sand stone, to the depth of 32 feet, which is speedily cleared, 
and the line reaches over a bridge of three arches, of a light 
and picturesque fabric r cast in iron, which spans the Tame, 
nesndering in ail sorts of fantastic forme, as if in sport with 
the leviathans that, ever and anon, are seen dartmg across Hs 
clear and pkyful stream. Many of the bridges on the Grand 
Junction Raiiway, from their peculiar situation, are built 
askew. The light raiHngs which form the parapet of this 
bridge are strengthened with stone pilasters over each abut- 
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ment and centre pier, and the arches are each of twenty 
feet span, and built at an angle of sixty degrees. Again 
the train, in ite swift and onward course, dives into the 
Hampstead cutting, which consista o£ strong clay, gravel, and 
hard sand stone, of nearly 60 feet in depth, and again émerges 
on to an embankment, to which the last excavation supplied 
the necessary materials, not only for the foundation and bal- 
last, but also for the building of a wall, by which it is in a 
great degree supported and strengthenecL The old turnpike 
road from Birmingham to Walsall passes over the last cutting, 
by a bridge at the angle of 45 degrees, with approaches rising 
12 feet. The Tame also, which opposes an elbow of its 
channel to the line of the Railway at this place, as well as a 
carnage road to Hampstead Hall, were both spanned by another 
bridge. 

To prevent crossing the Tame a second time, a new nver 
course was eut along the side of the Railway ; and that sport- 
ive stream continues flowing, in pleasant companionship, by 
the side of its rigid associate of the iron road, for a consi- 
dérable way. At no great distance from the last bridge the 
Une reaches a large flour mill pool, whose enormous flood- 
gates permitted the passage of a large flow of water, through 
a deep hole worn at the bottom by time or the force of the 
élément, to the no small injury of the embankment that was 
in progress at this place. The engineer's ingenuity was put 
to the test, to overcome the pressing difficulty. It proved, 
however, sufficient to the exigence; and the remedy was 
accomplished in the following manner:— the stones belonging 
to the last cutting were brought in rough blocks, of considéra- 
ble size, and thrown in, allowing them to find their own level. 
Gare was taken to propel them far enough ; and when the hole 
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was filled up to the edge of the pool, the blocks were properly 
laid, and a rough wall formed to the height of the embank- 
ment, which has been found sufficiently effectuai for the 
purpose. From the embankment to the left, on a rising 
ground, may be seen Hampstead Hall, the résidence of T. L. 
Moilliett, Esq., one of the bankers of Birmingham, beauti* 
fully embowered with trees, forming the rich back ground to 
the peaceful meadows thàt stretch towards the Railroad. The 
Tame, in its wanderings, diversifies and enlivens this en- 
chanting landscape. Farther on, and removed from the view 
of the line, is Sandwell Hall, the seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. The park in which this noble mansion stands is girt 
ail round and ornamented with ancient trees. A splendid 
sheet of water extends along the north side, studded with 
little islands. A priory of Bénédictine monks formerly occu- 
pied the site of the Hall ; and a well is still shewn in the park, 
to which the holy brotherhood erst ascribed miraculous healing 
powers ; and which, in those days of wonder, bore the title of 
Santa Fons — a corruption of thèse words gave to this place 
its présent title of Sandwell Park. 

The Railway continues to traverse alternate shallow cuttings 
and embankments for the space of a mile, and then enters into 
the deep défile of the Newton Excavation, by far the most im- 
portant of any upon the line from Birmingham to Warrington, 
At one point it delves about 80 feet below the surface of the 
open country, clearing away upwards of 200,000 cubic yards 
of materials of every description. The geological character of 
this cutting was of the most singular nature, having no regu- 
lar stratum of any kind through its whole length ; and one of 
the difficultés in connection with its formation arose from its 
extremely abrupt curve, being only at a radius of 75 chains. 
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The comparatively brief time assigned for the completion of 
this stupendous work, rendered the whole opération one of 
extraordinary character. Numerous gangs of labourers of 
muscular strength, resembling races of Athletœ, covered the 
whole extent of the Une. By day and night they struggled, 
without relaxing, at the incessant toil, and as they continued 
to bore through " the bowels of the land," the shelving sides of 
the excavation arose, letting in the cheerful light upon the 
close pent earth. By day the bright sunbeams, broken by the 
numerous angles which each successive advance presented to 
its linear ray, lay scattered in shining fragments upon the 
sloping banks, cheering the toil-worn labourers, — by night the 
hill literally swarmed with moving bodies, lighted to their 
work by torches flickering from side to side, and from place 
to place. Creaking crânes, dragging up by ropes and pulleys 
the laden barrows with their guides, and again slowly curbing 
their descent down the almost perpendicular banks, — the clat- 
ter of continued footsteps, the heavy sound of spade and pick- 
axe, and the busy hum of toiling men, completed a scène of 
unexampled animation, and long-remembered interest by ail 
who witnessed it. 

The traveller has ofteiv complained that the almost under- 
ground sides of an excavation, such as that through which 
he has just passed, is but a sad exchange for his drive over 
Nature's face on hill and valley ; but let him not murmur,— 
the Railway excavation has the charm of novelty, and its own 
charms too. The Fire Fly engine, or Centaur if he please,— 
truly "the Oentaur not fabulous," — enters the deep ravine 
with a sound like the "rush of many waters;" it thunders 
along the caverned line like a huge monster in mortal agony, 
whose entrails are like burning coals ; its dark trunk, reared 
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alofl, spouts forth volumes of cloudy steam; and this breath 
of its nostrils, albeit dense and dark in ils issue, if the travel- 
ler's eye follow it, will be seen to break in soft fleecy folds, 
of divers fantastic figures, upon the sides of the steep hill, or 
to tumble over the summit in massy forms, expanding and 
spreading only when it mingles with the lighter air that undu- 
lates upon its surface. 

The train darts through the Newton cutting in the space of 
two minutes, following its flying course over one embankment,— 
through another cutting,— and crossing the Tame again, again, 
and again, as though the litUe stream was playing at hide and 
seek with the giant racer,— now swimming right away firom 
his track, and now again re-appearing directly across his path. 
A bridge consisting of five arches conducts the rails over the 
meanderings of the Tame, and brings them to the elbow of a 
1 large pool, used as a miil feeder. The waters of the pool 

were diverted into another channel, eut for them by the side 
i of the Railway, and the exhumated materials taken to form 

the embankment and steep approaches to Newton bridge, 
which closely adjoins the station under that name, at the dis- 
tance of six miles and a half from Birmingham. 
i Newton Bridge is one of the most picturesque on the Rail- 

; road. It consists of three arches, through the centre one of 

j which, spanning 30 feet, the line is conducted, the chord of the 

other two only reaches 20 feet each. The left arch serves as 
the passage of the diverted waters of the mill feeder, and that 
on the right forms a Connecting road to the adjoining lands. 
Some fine trees throw their flickering shadows upon this 
beautiful structure, as the passing breeze gently waves their 
branches, and the perspective through the centre and side 
arches embraces the materials of a rich and verdant landscape, 
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reaching even to the distant bridge, whose diminutive form 
seems as if it had been propelled forth from underneath the 
central arch through which it is first seen. 

About 30 chains from the Newton Station the road from 
Great Barr to West Bromwich crosses the line on the surface 
of the rails. Gates are erected at this point, and a watchman 
stationed to prevent accidents, and to give the prescribed 
signais to any approaching trains. 

A trifling embankment takes the Railway forward to the 
Tame cutting, which is made entirely through the coal measures, 
and is about 25 feet in depth. This is succeeded by a bridge 
carrying the road from Walsall to West Bromwich, which is 
built at an angle of 45 degrees, and with an élévation of 20 
feet above the surface of the old road. The approaches to 
this bridge and the embankments at each end of the Tome 
cutting consumed most of the materials which that excavation 
supplied. 

The Grand Junction Company, by their act, became em- 
powered to enter upon and take possession of any land within 
500 yards of the line of Railway, for any purposes connected 
with their undertaking, upon giving fourteen days notice, and 
paying a sufficient compensation for the time of its occupa- 
tion. At this point of the line they availed themselves of 
their parliamentary power, to enter upon a track of about 
400 yards to the west of the road, and to make a side cutting 
for the supply of ballast. Leaving the Tame cutting, the 
line passes shallow embankments and cuttings of various 
heights and depths, during which, it again crosses the Tame 
by a brick bridge of five arches of 12 feet span each, which 
serves also the purpose of conveying the stream, flowing 
from the water wheels of a neighbouring forge, for the manu- 
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facture of edge tools. A^little farther on is another. bridge 
of considérable élévation, built of brick and stone, taking the 
road from Walsall to Wednesbury, with sweeping approaches 
raised nearly 20 feet above its former leveL Immediately 
beyond is the Bescott Bridge Station, at the distance of nine 
miles and a half from Birmingham. 

The Railway from Newton Road to Bescott Bridge conducts 
the traveller over an interesting track of country. Immedi- 
ately on leaving the former station he is surrounded by ver- 
dant meadows, with the incessant Tame streaming along by 
his side. On the western hill is Charlemont, the résidence 
of Mr. Alford, and the immédiate vicinity of his route is the 
coal and iron district of West Bromwich, the Birmingham and 
Stafîbrdshire Gas Works, and the extensive Crown Glass Manu- 
factory of Messrs. Chance, Brothers, and Co. Beyond, to the 
leffc, is the busy town of Dudley, with its celebrated cavern of 
limestone rock, its under-ground canals, and the romantic 
ruins of its feudal castle and gothic priory. On the same side, 
but nearer to the Railway, is Wednesbury, well known for its 
mines of coal and iron, and its extensive manufactoriee of that 
métal, into implements of war and peace. To the right is the 
ancient borough of Walsall, which contributes to supply Great 
Britain and the world with horse trappings and furniture, 
and saddler's ironmongery.* 

The distance to the next station is only one mile. Âbout 
midway a cast-iron bridge of twô arches, each of 20 feet span, 
of the same élégant fabric as the one formerly described, 



* It is stated that the manufacturera of this place annually fabricate 
20,000 saddles and bridles, and 200,000 sets of harness for ail sorts of 
vehicles. 
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crosses the Tame at right angles, and the traveller bids fare- 
well to the sportive stream that has amused him by its beau- 
tiful and fantastic windings, from the commencement of his 
journey to this place. On the right is Bescott Hall, the pré- 
sent résidence of Mr. Marshall, a banker of Walsall, but 
formerly that of the Hillarys and the Mountforts. With 
its ancient possessors, however, its moat and drawbridge hâve 
disappeared for ever. Ànother bridge is attained at a short 
interval of space, of the same width, which carries the Walsall 
and Darlaston Turnpike road over the Railway, and is imme- 
diately followed by the next station at James's Bridge. 

From this place the line which had been at the inclination 
of 1 in 502, changes to 1 in 330, which continues nearly to 
the Wolverhampton Station. 

Ànother bridge, about six chains from the last station, and 
of the height of 18 feet above the original surface of the 
ground, tal^s the township road leading from Darlaston to 
Bentley, over the Railway. The line then enters the Darlaston 
Green cutting, consisting of shale and rock. Thèse materials 
were principally used for the approaches to the two last 
bridges, and to form a small embankment. Âlmost at the 
centre of this excavation the Railway passes under the Bentley 
branch of the Birmingham canal, by an aqueduct of two 
arches, of 15 span each, — one line occupying each arch. The 
water is conveyed across by means of a cast-iron tank. This 
aqueduct is at an angle of 70 degrees, and is chiefly built of 
stone and brick, and of a height just sumcient to allow the 
engines and trains to pass freely through. During the érection 
of the aqueduct, a temporary canal was made for the passage 
of the boats. Unfortunately, when the waters of the canal 
were turned into their customary channel, a leakage in the 
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tank was discovered, and considérable difficulty and delay 
were experienced in making it water-tight; this part of the line, 
therefore, became the last that was completed. The embank- 
ment is next entered upon, over which a bridge, built at right 
angles, and more than 20 feet from the ground, carries a 
township road to Darlaston. The traveller will now enjoy, 
from the embankment, a view to the right of the magnificent 
aqueduct built by the Canal Company, to carry the Darlaston 
and Walsall branch of the Birmingham canal. ' This stu- 
pendous work rises in the centre upwards of 120 feet from 
the level of Bescott brook, which it spans by two lofty arches. 
The little stream flows uninterruptedly along its channel 
beneath the canal, while the road of the same name passes 
over it, at a short distance, by means of a well-executed 
viaduct. The babbling brook beneath the arches, the stately 
canal above them, and the viaduct and road surmounting the 
whole, form a curious and interesting object when viewed 
together. The Canal Company recently spent £600,000. in 
the improvement of their line, for the purpose of furnishing an 
argument against the formation of the Railway. The decree 
had, however, gone forth ; and thèse two splendid monuments 
of human skill, industry, and capital, both now exist in full and 
profitable opération, forming some of the most valuable invest- 
ments in the country. 

On the left is the small but important town and district of 
Darlaston, famous for its numerous manufactories of gun 
locks, its pits of iron and coal, and its blazing furnaces and 
forges. Still further to the right is the large and increasing 
town of Bilston, characterised by the same products and 
manufactories. There is one circumstance which created, at 
the time of its occurrence, and still gives it, a public interest 
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and national celebrRy. In the year 1832, when that tre- 
mendous scourge of the earth, the choiera, swept in its de- 
structive course from the eastern world, and visited England 
amongst the other nations of Europe, there was no spot in 
the empire in which it raged with more destructive fury than 
at Bilston. The town contained, at the time, about 12,000 
inhabitants,— amongst whom there were no less than 3,500 
cases of the choiera, in the various forms and stages of the 
disease, and 740 deaths ; and in the mining district, contain- 
ing a population of 160,000, there occurred 10,000 cases, and 
nearly 2,500 deaths. So widely spread and destructive was 
this pestilence, that neither médical attendants, nurses, coffins, 
or graves, could be obtained fast enough ; and so greatly was 
the public interest excited, that a subscription, amounting to 
£15,000., was subscribed for the sufierers, in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

The embankment is terminated by another bridge, crossiïig 
the Railway at an angle of 45 degrees, and leading forward 
the road from Willenhall to Darlaston. Immediately on pass- 
ing this bridge the Une enters into Willenhall cutting, with 
its banks rising to the height of 30 feet, and from which was 
displaced 160,000 cubic yards of materials, consisting of 
shale, coal, and hard sand rock. The sides of this excavation 
are not sloped to the bottom, as is the usual manner, but 
only from the surface to the rock formation, which stands 
like a perpendicular wall on each side of the line. On the 
right, though hid from the sight of the traveller, is Bentley 
Hall, which possesses some historical interest from its having 
been the résidence of Colonel Fane, who secreted the unfor- 
tunate Charles II. after the fatal battle of Worcester. The 
colonel's sister, like - another Flora Macdonald, materially 

H 
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assisted the monarch's escape, by her ingénions and bold 
devices ; and it is somewhat singular, that it was effected by 
a similar plan to that by which the adventurous Chevalier 
accomplished his own, in after times. 

About 200 yards beyond the excavation stands the Willen- 
hall Station, at the distance of 12 miles from Birmingham. 

Immediately after leaving this station the bridge is passed 
which bears the Willenhall and Bilston road, rising to the 
height of 17 feet. The approaches to this bridge are support- 
ed by strong retaining walls. The Railway then passes 
through a shallow cutting of considérable length, which is 
crossed by five roads in succession on the level of the rails, 
Connecting the opposite lands for the accommodation of the 
pfoprietors. This excavation is spanned by a bridge of con- 
sidérable dimensions, built at an angle of 45 degrees, bearing 
the road from Walsall to Wolverhampton, near which the 
new town of Porto Bello is springing into existence, with 
the prospect of increasing and rising rapidly into some im- 
portance. À straight Une leads the Railway from this place 
to Wolverhampton, and passes through the important excava- 
tion at Wednesfield, from which 272,000 cubic yards of clay, 
shale coal, and ironstone were taken, and principally used to 
form the succeeding embankment, and to be broken up for the 
ballast of the road. 

On the right is the neat little village of Wednesfield, lying 
on the banks of the Wyrley and Essington canal, with its 
numerous manufactures of locks and bolts, and not unconnect- 
ed with antiquarian lore, as its ancient Saxon name of WodenÎ8~ 
field imports, seeing it was the scène of a bloody contest be- 
tween Edward the Elder and the Danes, in which the latter 
were defeated with immense slaughter. The Railway now 
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approaches its highest summit, being 440 feet above low water 
mark at Liverpool, which continues for about a quarter of a 
mile, and then descends with an inclination of 1 in 330. The 
course leads through a tunnel of 186 yards in length and 25 
feet wide, made in the form of a horse shoe, of very firm ma- 
sonry, having stone arch quoins, spandrills, and pilasters, with 
blue brick wing walls. Over this tunnel the Wyrley and 
Essington canal passes, and the roads from Wednesfield to 
Wolverhampton. The train appears to rush through the dark 
passage of the tunnel with the rapidity of lightning, and ém- 
erges again into light to stay for a few minutes at the 
Wolverhampton Station. 



CHAPTER III. 

By machinery and engineering we are enabled to diffuse over the whole 
earth the productions of any part of it ; to fill every corner of it with 
miracles of art and labour, in exchange for its peculiar commodities ; and 
to concentrate aronnd us, in our dwellings, apparel and utensils, the skill 
and workmanship not of a few expert individuals, but of ail who, in the 
présent and past générations, hâve contributed their improvements to the 
processes of our own manufactures. — Hbrschel's Discoubsb. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto that "Time 
was his estate,"— and another apothegm is equally véritable 
and trite, that "The true criterion of distance is time." Thèse 
sentiments are strictly correct when it is considered that time 
is the space in which ail things are to he performed, in which 
the most distant object of vision, both sensible and mental, is 
to he reached, and that the measure of time in connection with 
every opération constitutes the scale by which its value is to 
he calculated. The mechanical processes through which man- 
ual labour is abridged, or required only in smaller proportions, 
or its products transported from the workshop to the mart,— are 
the every-day évidences of the truth of thèse philosophieal 
axioms. The great English moralist has reasoned upon this 
truth in the grave and practical manner peeuliar to himself. 
He says, "Time is, indeed, an estate which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation, but will always abundantly repay 
the labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, 
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if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by négligence, to be 
over-run with noxious plants» or laid out for show rather than 
for use." 

The districts through which the Railway line bas swept from 
Birmingham to Wolverhampton is abundant in examples of 
the profitable employment of time, ingenuity, and capital. 
The country round is one vast field of coal and iron. Hosts 
of toiling men descend in the morning into the bowels of the 
earth, leaving the cheerful light of day behind, and continue 
their labours till nightfall brings them swarming again to the 
surface. On ail sides, as far as the eye can reach, the land is 
blazing with innumerable furnaces, while the heavy sound of 
pondérons hammers, the continuai roar of forges, and the 
hoarse thunder of the miners' blasts, from the centre of the 
earth, combine to form a picture more stupendous and terrifie 
than fabled Lemnos, with its burning tires and colony of super- 
natural blpcksmiths» "forging the bolts of Jove." 

Wolverhampton lies about a mile to the left of the station, 
and is a town of great importance for its wealth, and manu- 
factures in iron, brass, and tin, especially of carpenters' tools, 
locks and keys, and domestic ironmongery. It possesses an 
affluent grammar school, rendered famous from having had 
enrolled among its pupils the eccentric Mr. Abernethy, the 
celebrated author of the dietetic method of preserving life, 
and Sir William Congreve, the well-known inventor of one 
of the most effective instruments for its destruction. This 
station forms a very extensive and important commercial 
dépôt on this line of Railway. This is plainly discovered 
by the capacious warehouses which hâve been formed for the 
transaction of its business— -its ample engine-house, and the sub- 
stantial and convenient buildings which hâve been erected for 
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the résidence of the agent and the policemen attached to this 
part of the line. Hère, as at ail the other principal stations, 
is an excellent booking office, and private waiting rooms 
appropriated to both the sexes. The first-class train remains 
at this station for nearly ten minutes, during which time the 
Fire Fly takes breath, and draws in a supply of water, through 
a séries of leathern tubes connected with a réservoir supplied 
from the Wyrley and Essington canaL 

The brief respite has not yet been completed, when the 
sonorous station-bell and the shrill steam whistle announce 
to the lingering passengers that it is high time to résume 
their seats; and but a few seconds elapse ère the train is 
again at the top of its speed, cutting the air with the velocity 
of an arrow, leaving ail the Eclipses and flying Childerses 
that ever raced over Newmarket, or won the St. Léger, at an 
immeasurable distance behind. Every object seems to be 
put in dizzy motion, as if ail nature had been suddenly seized 
with a fit of St. Vitus's dance. Gastles and forests, houses 
and trees, and even green fields and " dirty acres," as the 
Roman historian called them, seem to hâve taken to themselves 
wings, and ail terrestrial objects appear moving under the en- 
chantaient of some magician's wand. Even the travellers them- 
selves, reposing as they do in their arm chairs and cushioned 
seats, are seized with this steam fever, and ordinary railroad 
motion soon becomes dull and tedious. Chronometers leap 
from the pockets of each, as if by sympathy. u Only twenty 
miles the last hour," passes from mouth to mouth, almost in 
a yawn. "We shall be two minutes and a half past time," 
is the despairing rejoinder; and their spirits only revive when 
the Fire Fly gathers his wings for another dash, and the 
engine is again tearing through excavations and along 
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embankments— through dark tunnels and over deep valleyi 
with almost perilous activity, whistling, creaking, and groaning, 
with an energy of propulsion that seems to annihilate space, 
and to render departure and arrivai like the lapse of a moment. 

The train has scarcely left the Wolverhampton Station 
when it enters upon an embankment of considérable length, 
elevated from 10 to 16 feet aboyé the surface of the sur- 
rounding land, through which two bridges are formed of 20 
feet span each, preserving a private road and that from Cannock 
to Wolverhampton. On the left is Oxley Hall, the birthplace 
of Mr. Huskisson, whose unfortunate death, on the day of the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, charac- 
terised that important event with melancholy feeling. For 
the distance of about four miles, the Une passes alternate 
shallow cuttings and long embankments, whose regular suc- 
cession conveniently supplied and consumed the excavated 
materials, in which it passes under a bridge that carries the 
ancient road from Bushbury to Wolverhampton. On the right 
the traveller may see the embattled tower of the ancient 
sanctuary of this little village, which contains several monu- 
ments and tombs of historical interest. Bushbury Hall is at 
a short distance from the church. This vénérable mansion 
afforded a retreat to Charles IL in his reverses ; and the chair, 
in which the "merry monarch" used to sit, is still preserved 
amongst the curiosities of the place. Time has been when 
the clarion of war awoke the echoes in this sequestered spot, 
and the skeleton of one of Charles's cuirassiers, clothed in com- 
plète armour, is related to hâve been dug up in one of the 
adjacent fields. 

The direction of the Railway hère changes from short fré- 
quent curves, to a straighter Une running up to the next sta- 
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tion at Four Ashes. In its progress it crosses the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal by an iron bridge, with a single 
arch of 32 feet span, at the height of 11 feet above the level 
of the water, and a long and high embankment, wljich was 
one of the last points in the completion of the line, perforated 
by four bridges of différent dimensions, which brings the Rail- 
road to the intermediate second-class station of Four Ashes. 

From the élévation of this embankment many objects of 
interest are within sight, or lie contiguous to it. Moseley 
Court and Moseley Hall to the right of the Railway, offered 
their friendly concealment to Charles after the fatal battle of 
Worcester. Stretching a little farther to the right is Hilton 
Hall, the présent résidence of Colonel Graham, but formerly 
an abbey of Bénédictine monks, founded by Henry de Audeley 
in the year 1223. The présent mansion is a comparatively 
modem structure and stands in the centre of a spacious ver- 
dant lawn. On an eminence in front of the Hall rises a 
Norman tower, which carries the eye over an immense track 
of country, and commands the full extent of the pastoral 
scenery that spreads more immediately around. Hilton is not 
unknown to story, as will be seen by the following fact, curious 
in itselÇ and illustrative of the manners of past âges. 

"The service enjoined to be performed by the lord of the 
neighbouring manor of Essington to the lord of Hilton is so 
peculiar, that it seems to deserve particular notice. By his 
charter the former was bound to bring a goose to the hall 
hère, every New Year's day, and drive it at least three times 
round the fire.* This part of the ceremony being finished, 



* " This Jack of Hilton as it was called, is a little hollow image of 
brass, which leans npon it's left knee, and has it's right hand placed on 
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then the lord of the manor of Essington, or his bailiff, carried 
it to the table, and received a dish from the lord of Hilton, 
for his own mess. This service was actually performed for 
upwards of one hundred and forty years; but nothing has 
been heard of it since, nor is the origin of the custom known." 
On the left at a considérable distance is Wrottesley Hall, 
the seat of Sir J. Wrottesley, Bart., and still farther, Ghilhng- 
ton Park, the résidence of T. W. Gifïard, Esq. This mansion 
deserves to be mentioned because of the luxuriant scenery it 
embraces. It is approached by an avenue of two miles in 
length, lined on each side with noble trees, the growth of 
centuries. The Grand Junct\on Canal, in a wide deep chan- 
nel, resembling much a natural river, intersects the avenue 
and cames its waters through a considérable portion of this 
domain, over which are thrown several large bridges affording 
many subjects of beautiful perspective. The proprietor is 
well known for his old English hospitality, and his fêtes 
champêtres are celebrated through ail the country round* 
Nearer to the Railway line is Somerford Park, the seat of 
the Honourable Edward Monckton, diversified by the mean- 
derings of the Penk, through the spacious park and grounds. 
Advancing farther on is the village of Brewood, delightrally 
situated on one of the branches of the Penk, and surrounded 
nearly on ail sides by luxuriant trees. A small priory of Cis- 
tercian or Bénédictine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was founded hère in the reign of Richard I., which was dis- 
solved, with many others, during the sway of the Tudor tyrant. 

it's breast. In it's mouth is a little hole just sufficient to admit the head 

of a large pin ; and water is poured into it by a hole in it's back, which 

is afterwards stopped up. This image being set on a strong lire, the air 

évaporâtes through the hole at the mouth with a continuée! blast, which 

blows the fire very strongly. 

I 
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As the Railway proceeds it enters into an excavation of 
considérable length and depth, which is crossed by three 
bridges, the last of which bears the old Watling-street Roman 
Road close to the Spread Eagle Station. The inclination of 
the line which has been 1 in 330, now changes, and continues 
level for about two miles, when it falls again ail the way to 
Stafford. Another bridge conveys the Wolverhampton and 
Stafîord tumpike road across the Railway, built at an angle 
of 45 degrees, and rising 20 feet above the level of the old 
road. For nearly a mile, after this crossing, the Railway runs 
side by side with the road, at a distance of not more than 15 
yards apart. On the intervening space is raised a mound of 
sufficient height to prevent any accident from the sight or 
sound of the engines and trains. The line then passes 
through another shallow excavation, over which are built two 
bridges, and afterwards pursues its course upon a level with 
the surface for a considérable distance. Another cutting 
through the hard and solid rock succeeds, which furnished ma- 
terials, altogether or in part, for three bridges that are thrown 
across it, and blocks for the rails on this part of the Une* 

A strong spring of fine water, which was discovered in this 
place, furnished an occasion for the Company to erect a water 
station on the spot, to supply any incidental deficiencies that 
might occur. The Une now stretches out of the excavation 
with a degree of majesty and grâce, and enters on to a high 
embankment, in some places forty feet above the level of the 
surrounding land, which commanda the rich and varied scenery 
along the valley of the Penk. From this point is taken the 
accompanying view, in which the artist has happily combined 
the différent objects of beauty and interest that strike the 
traveller's eye. 
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Immediately on the rîght is the beautiful stone bridge, 

under which the stream of the Penk winds its murmuring way, 

•—and beyond, the dark fôrest that clothes the slopes of the 

rising hill. Elevated above the tops of the trees is seen Ted- 

desley Hall, the seat of Lord Hatherton, which might not 

improperly be called the Mansion of Eyes, from its being 

reputed to possess a window for every day in the year. Far 

beyond, and stretching on ail sides, appears Cannock Chase, 

once a stately forest coeval with the Mercian Kings, but now, 

" The solitary heath alone is there." 

This wild waste comprehends about forty square miles, and 

stretches from the point where it is seen to the south bank of 

the Trent. On the surface of its extensive area rises a range 

of hills, of considérable élévation, — and long valleys, like the 

solitary cwms of Glamorganshire, spread themselves far away. 

The high embowering woods that once covered its extent, in 

which the Royal Saxons pursued the rude chase of savage 

beasts, hâve disappeared centuries ago, and given place to 

green herbage, or the yellow gorse and flowering heath, — 

" So sweet its scent, so sweet its purple hue, 
We half forget that hère a forest grew." 

The merry horn of the hunter has not, however, ceased to 

call forth the echoes in thèse hills and hollows — to startle the 

wild deer in their lair — and to raise upon the wing flocks of 

still wilder game, that haunt in large numbers this favourite 

région; and the trill of his song may yet be heard in the 

early morning : — 

3T$e Gunter 1 » Song. 

" Give me the naked "heavens above, 
The broad bare heath below, 
A merry glance from her.I love, 
My fleet hound and my bow ; 
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I crave no red gold for my pouch, 

No wine cup mantling high, 

Nor broidered vest, nor downy couch 

On which the care-worn sigh : 

With conscience clear and stcdfast mind 

My cares I whistie to the wind. 

" If I am hungry, I can wing 

The wild bird as he Aies ; 

Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 

My sparkling dranght supplies. 

The deer muât yield nia dappled coat, 

My Yig'roua limbs to don ; 

The héron hia dark plumes to float 

My fearless brows upon. 

I am content — canst thou say more, 

With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? " 

The Une passes by the south side of Penkridge, a rural village, 
built upon the site of the ancient Roman Pennocrucium, and 
not far from the Watling-street Road. Its handsome Gothic 
church and square tower — its peaceful churchyard, surrounded 
by trees— and the picturesque dwellings, some of which are 
excellent spécimens of the Elizabethan style of domestic 
architecture — are interesting objects near the Railway. Three 
bridges supply the necessary means of communication from 
the village and the vicarage, through the embankment, to 
the opposite lands and roads. After leaving Penkridge, the 
line passes over a beautiful viaduct of seven arches, each of 
30 feet span, formed of blue bricks and stone. The piers are 
built with a curvilinear batter; and owing to the treacherous 
nature of the deposits left by the river, the foundations were 
required to be buried several feet deep in strong concrète. A 
long cutting succeeds, which furnished convenient materials 
for the last embankment, over which is thrown a bridge for 
the accommodation of the owners of the adjoining lands. 
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The Railway again enters upon another embankment, which 
dérives its name from the little township of Dunston, through 
which it passes ; and then through another slight excavation, 
crossing the Stafford and Wolverhampton turnpike road by a 
bridge built at an angle of 45 degrees. The straight line of 
the Railway hère terminâtes ; and it gently curves into' another 
shallow cutting, which furnished a large supply of excellent 
sand used for the ballast of the road. From this place to 
Stafford is a distance of about a mile and a half, and is occu- 
pied by alternate slight excavations and embankments, and 
crossed by five bridges. 

A singular circumstance took place, in relation to the em- 
bankment near to Stafford, which deserves to be mentioned. 
The foundation was laid upon a rotten bog ; and as the mate- 
rials for its construction continued to be brought, it sunk from 
underneath their accumulated weight, elevating the land on 
each side of the Railway, and burying in its construction 
many thousand cubic yards of matériel more than had been 
expected. The road, however, has been securely and firmly 
laid, by using brushwood for the bottom, and over-topping it 
by thick layers of sand and ashes, in the same manner as was 
adopted by the engineers of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, at Chat Moss. 

The Railway from Penkridge passes through a very delight- 
ful and variegated country, with the river meandering for a 
great portion of the way by its side. On the right is the 
little village of Acton Trussel, and easterly from it the vale 
of Shugborough, with the splendid seat of the Earl of Lich- 
field. Advancing onwards, is the hamlet of Tixall, lying 
. within the angle of the Sow and the Penk, and near to 
the confluence of those streams; and farther still, Ingestrie 
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Hall, the noble mansion of the Earl of Talbot : but they are 
most of them beyond the range of the traveller's vision, and 
do not therefore properly corne under the subjects of the 
" Book of the Grand Junction Railway." 



\ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Taks courage, valiant knight, damsel, and squire! 

I hâve discovered, not a stone's cast off, 

An antient castle, held by the old knight 

Of the most holy Order of the Bell, 

Who gives to ail knightg-errant entertain : 

There plenty is of food, and ail prepared 

By the white hands of his own lady dear. 

Knight op the Burning Pestle. 

The towers of Stafford castle, standing as ît does on the very 

cône of a high hill, whose slopes on every side are clothed 

with a forest of trees, présents an attractive object of beauty 

and interest to the traveller as he approaches, either way, the 

ancient town to which it appertains. Its original history 

is coexistent with William the Conqueror, by whom it was 

built, and its earliest possessor was the son of the Norman's 

standard bearer, Robert de Tonei, who first took the title of 

Stafford. It has experienced the changes belonging to the 

barbarous times in which it was reared, and has been succes- 

sively dismantled and repaired in the progress of âges. It 

stood as the stem unmoved witness of the bloody conflict of 

the Roses of England, when 

" Banners en high, and battles pass'd below, 
But they who fought are in a bloody ahroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ère now." 

The fortress experienced a similar fate, and was demolished 
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in the civil wars between Charles and his Parliament, after 
'having held out long and obstinately in the royal cause under 
Lady Stafibrd. The présent Lord Stafibrd has in part rebuilt 
the castle, and the two lofty towers which rear themselves 
before the traveller's eye, overtopping the surrounding trees, 
flank the south-west front, and belong to what was once the 
keep or stronghold of the fortress. This is now the entrance 
to the modem or repaired parts of the building, and is ap- 
proached by a magnificent flight of thirty steps. An ancient 
looking door in each of the towers leads to the great hall, 
which is hung round with old armour, and enriched with 
antique furniture. The armoury, which forms the room above, 
contains complète suits of mail of various eras, and in the 
différent apartments on each side are nany relies of British 
antiquity in painting, sculpture, and tapestry. The view from 
the top of the castle sweeps over the country to an almost 
illimitable extent, bounded only by the distant hills of Ches- 
shire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire, and commanding the 
beautiful scenery of the valley of the Trent, and the pastoral 
country that lies immediately before and ail around its towers. 
The lords of Stafibrd reckon from the Norman Conquest, 
and hâve intermingled in their descent with the royal Une of 
the Plantaganets. The ancestors of this family hâve gathered 
laurels in the ancient fields of chivalry, and the brother of the 
présent baron distinguished himself by personal bravery and 
military talent during the whole of the French revolutionary 
war down to the peace of Campo Formio. This family is 
distinguished by hospitality and kindness ; they continue, like 
their forefathers, members of the " ancient faith," and do most 
worthily bear the motto on the scroll of their achievement, 
4t Fïrtus hasts wto." 



I 
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Stafford was in Doomsday Book styled a city, and carries 
its claim of existence into the remotest antiquity. It is now 
a borough, under a charter from King John, and the county 
town, possessing a county court and gaol. It has an excellent 
county hospital, and an extensive lunatic asylum ; free school, 
national school, and many alms-houses; two churches, St. 
Mary's and St. Chad's — the former was in earlier times colle- 
giate ; a handsome Catholic chapel, and dissenting meeting- 
houses of almost ail dénominations. The staple trade of 
Stafford is the manufacture of boots and shoes. Previous 
to the dissolution of monastic institutions, it contained a 
house of Franciscan or Grey Friars, and a priory of Black 
Canons. 

The ancient custom of Borough English still prevails in 
this town, by which the youngest son succeeds to the property, 
as heir-at-law, in préférence to the elder children. The 
foundation of this custom is not very well ascertained. It is 
supposed by some to arise out of the feudal right claimed by 
the lord of the manor to the bride of his vassal, by which the 
eldest son might be supposed to be the baron's ; but the most 
probable conjecture is, that it had its origin in the pre- 
sumption that the youngest child was least capable of 
providing for itself ; and this idea, in certain conditions of 
society, is not altogether without some show of reason. 

Stafibrd Station stands on a slight embankment, of about 
three feet and a half above the level of the adjacent lands, 
and is 29j miles from Birmingham, and 68 miles from Liver- 
pool and Manchester. It possesses a booking office and 
waiting rooms, a handsome house for the agent, and ware- 
houses for merchandise and carriages. The engines hère 
receive a supply of coke and water. The latter is pumped 

j 
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into a large tank, sufficiently elevated to permit the water 
to pass freely to the height of the tenders of the engines. 
To effect this, a small stationary engine is erected, ananged 
in such a manner that when its assistance is not necessary for 
this purpose, the spare steam may be injected into the tank, 
and thus advantageously heat the water for the supply of the 
locomotives. 

After leaving this station, the Railway passes through a 
cutting of abont twelve feet and a half in depth, consisting 
entirely of sand and gravel. Two bridges are thrown across 
the excavation, which serve for a township and an occupation 
road. The Une then passes over the valley of the Sow by a 
shallow embankment, of four feet in height, for the distance of 
abouÇa mile and a quarter. The low swampy nature of the 
ground, rendered it necessary to prépare deep and wide ditches 
on each side of road, to carry off the water in times of flood, 
to which the proximity of the river subjects it, and which, in- 
deed, in a wet season, gives the surrounding country the ap- 
pearance of a vast lake, and the materials thus obtained fur- 
nished those required by the emkankment. The railway hère 
croses Doxy Brook by a cast-iron bridge of one arch of 17 feet 
span. After passing this embankment the Une entera a short 
excavation, sustaining a bridge for an occupation road to the 
neighbouring land, and which suppUed sand and gravel for the 
previous opération. Another sUght embankment succeeds, 
which carries the railway to the Bridgford Station. 

There are few objects of interest, within sight of the travel- 
ler, in passing thèse two stations, except he can dérive amuse- 
ment from the playful sinuosities of the Sow, as it winds its 
diminutive stream amongst beds of osier and rushes, in some 
such manner, but with a nearer succession of curvings, as did 
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the Tame in the earlier part of his journey. There are how- 
ever, to the right and left of the road, several splendid seats of 
nobility, and some interesting ruins, though too distant to be 
visible. On the right is Ingestrie Park, the seat of the Earl 
of Talbot» — the ruins of Chartley Castle, belonging to Earl 
Ferrers, — and Sandon Park, the résidence of the Earl of Har- 
rowby. To the left is the little village of Castle Church, near 
to the towers of Stafford,— and Seighford Hall, the mansion 
of Francis Eld, Esq., near to the Bridgford Station. 

Close to this last station, the road from Stafford to Seighford 
and Eccleshall crosses the railway by a bridge, at the height of 
about 20 feet above the level of the old road. On the right is 
the scattered village of Great Bridgford, and a pleasant dwell- 
ing near to the railway, which is called Bradford Hall, rendered 
picturesque by its gay flower garden, flaunting in ail the col- 
ours of summer The line now enters into a shallow cutting, 
over which is built a bridge to carry the road from Worston to 
Stafford ; and this again is succeeded by a slight embankment. 
The little river seems now absolutely to gambol on the path of 
the railway, and it is crossed no less than three times in the 
short distance of 15 chains, by three bridges, one of them con- 
sisting of three arches of 12 feet span each. Contiguous to the 
railway at this place stands a silk and flower mil), which pre- 
sented considérable diffîculties to the arrangements of the 
Company. — Alternate shallow cuttings and embankments suc- 
ceed each other for some distance, in which there are roads for 
the occupation of the lands upon a level with the rails, which 
renders it necessary to keep a watchman constantly on the 
spot, to attend to the gâtes, and to préserve the railway clear. 

The traveller has now arrived at the little village of Shal- 
lowford. His track has not led him by the splendid mansions 
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and spacious parks of nobility, whose magnificence and extent, 
while they excited nia admiration, hâve failed to interest his 
sympathies ; but he has glided along on the gently-undulating 
surface of the land, neither too high nor too low for the even 
ténor of his own existence, while the quiet silvery stream of 
the Sow has refreshed his sight with its clear transparent 
waters, now meandering on this, and then on that side of 
his path, like the cheerful realities of life, by which a kind 
providence animâtes and solaces his spirit on his mortal 
pilgrimage. 

Nor has the landscape been without its variety. The vale 
has occasionally been skirted on both sides by ridges of hills, 
and ground-swells in ail sorts of fantastic forma, ojtentimes 
in long continuations» and sometimes broken, and letting in 
the light upon a delightful sweep of distant prospect over 
green sward and red fallow. Now running up into modest 
nooks and long hollows of verdure, with embowering foliage 
on every side, realising the poetical picture of Collins, when 

" Satyrs and syhran boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green." 

and then again dilating into laughing meadows, so intersected 
into verdant patches by the Sow, that its windings at this place 
resemble the tracery of a garden border. 

The Railway train lingers not in this modem Tempe, but 
hastens into Norton cutting, which is nearly three quarters of 
a mile in length, and from 15 to 20 feet deep. The ground 
consisted principally of clay, with some portion of gravel. 
The former was taken to the last embankment, and the latter 
became ballast for the roacL Two bridges span this défile ; 
by the last, which carries the Stone and Eccleshall road, 
stands Norton Bridge Station. 
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The train quickly émerges from the excavation in which is 
situated the last station, and crosses the river Sow by an 
embankment of 10 chains and a cast-iron bridge of one arch 
of 20 feet span. Another cutting succeeds consisting of clay 
and sand, which were used principally for the previous embank- 
ment and for ballast. A bridge is thrown across this cutting 
for the use of the adjoining land, and two accommodation roads 
on a level with the rails are formed, one at each encL Another 
cast-iron bridge of two arches of 17 feet span each, conducts 
the line over the incessant Sow, and is succeeded by a shallow 
embankment and second excavation, out of which the train 
proceeds into the open level country for the distance of nearly 
four miles. 

On the right of this station is Stone, a market town on the 
northern bank of the Trent. It was the birthplace, and in 
its churchyard is the resting-place, of Earl St. Vincent, cele- 
brated in the naval annals of England. This town possesses 
considérable interest in its history, having once contained a 
monastery dedicated to St. Augustine, and a nunnery ; but ail 
traces of thèse institutions hâve disappeared, and there is not a 
fragment now left, upon which the philosophical antiquary can 
" point a moral or adorn a taie." Eccleshall, the ecclesiastical 
résidence of the Bishop of the Diocèse, is on the left. The 
episcopal castle was formerly a place of defence, surrounded 
with moats, and flanked with bastions and redoubts. It now 
smiles in the midst of parks, lawns, and pleasure grounds in 
undisturbed peace. 

A bridge, which conveys the road from Swinnerton to 
Eccleshall, first crosses the Railway, at a height of 22 feet 
above the surface of the old road, and another of considérable 
extent, at the little village of Mill Meese, for the passage of 
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the road from Newcastle to Eccleshall. This bridge consista 
of three arches, two of which, of 30 feet span each, cross a 
mill pool, and the third, which is elevated 25 feet above the 
surface of the ancient road, spans the Railway. The ap- 
proaches to this bridge are supported by strong brick walls 
of the full height, surmounted by a parapet four feet above 
the level of the road. This massy structure cost the Com- 
pany £2000 in its érection. A little farther is another bridge, 
built of brick, of two arches, which crosses the Sow. The 
river is hère diverted into a new channel to prevent the con- 
tinuai récurrence of bridges from the sinuosity of its course, 
and an embankment formed, beside which is a township road 
which runs parallel with the Railway above a mile and a half. 
Two other bridges succeed, which from their peculiar situa- 
tion préserve the means of communication, in both cases, to 
four separate roads meeting at thèse points, and diverging to 
the several places in the neighbourhood to which they belong. 
The Sow is now crossed by a cast-iron bridge of one arch, of 
17 feet span, and on the right of the Railway upon a rising 
ground, is seen Swinnerton Hall, with its extensive park, the 
seat of T. Fitzherbert, Esq., and close to it the little church 
with its square tower, and the quiet retiring hamlet bearing 
the same name. Should the eye of the traveller as he passes 
swiftly along, in this the nineteenth century, catch this inter- 
esting spot, and should he happen at the same time to be in 
a thoughtful mood, it may perhaps " strike the key of réfac- 
tion," if he be informed that this humble village is of more 
ancient date than the Norman Invasion, that its name is re- 
corded in the nation' s great property book, that it heard the 
knell of the gothic curfew eight hundred years ago, and that 
the ancestral oaks which surround this mansion, " chronicle" 
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as Mr. Gilpin says " on their furrowed trunks âges before the 
Conquest." The présent proprietor is a lineal descendant 
of the first Lords of the Manor of Swinnerton. On the lefl 
is Standon village and parsonage house peeping out of the 
surrounding trees, and forming one of the prettiest vignettes 
on this Une of Railway. 

The Une now enters Hatton Cutting, which continues 
for about half a mile, and then again enters nearly on to 
the surface of the ground for the distance of about a mile and 
a half, passing underneath a bridge bearing the turnpike road 
from Stone to Woore, close to which is built a toU house, and 
afterwards through a strong opening of water, which is one of 
the sources of the Sow. The Une now enters Whitmore cut- 
ting, reaching two miles in length and consisting of sand, 
rock, and moss. The blocks of stone from this excavation 
very opportunely supplied the requirements of the bridges for 
that article, and the sand became the baUast of the road. 
Across the deep défile, created by this cutting, two fine bridges 
are thrown, one for the accommodation of the occupiers of the 
adjacent lands, and the other for the conveyance of the Turn- 
pike-road from Newcastle to Market Drayton. Hère is the 
Whitmore Station, distant 43 miles from Birmingham, and 
54£ miles from Liverpool and Manchester. 

The view which is hère presented to the reader is one of the 
most picturesque on the whole Une of the Grand Junction 
Railway. This stupendous excavation is. in many parts from 
20 to 40 feet deep, and the railway winds for the distance of 
two miles through a magnificent défile girt with walls of soUd 
stone, and enclosed between slopes of new and freshly-green 
herbage. The Une gracefully curves on its approach towards 
the Whitmore Bridge and passes almost underneath a frowning 
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précipice of nearly perpendicular rock opening out a length- 
ened perspective through the solitary arch that spans the road, 
to the wild région that stretches beyond. 

Whitmore Station is 43 miles from Birmingham, and 54£ 
miles from Liverpool and Manchester. It forms one of the 
railway summits, and stands 390 feet above the level of the 
low water mark at Liverpool, though it is 50 feet below the 
summit at Wolverhampton. It is an important station, and 
contains an engine shed, booking office, waiting rooms, agent's 
house, cottages for the work men, and a small stationary en- 
gine for pumping supplies of water into the locomotives. It 
was expected that the neighbourhood of this station would 
hâve furnished an abundance of coke, suitable for the use of 
the railway ; but the quality of this article proved to be so bad 
at this place, that it was found necessary to convey the quan- 
tity, amounting to 30 tons per day, required by the engines at 
différent parts of the Une, from the coalpits of Lancashire. 
On the right of this station is the little rural village of Whit- 
more, in which is the seat of Captain Mainwaring, R.N., and 
farther on stands Newcastle, Hanley, Lane End, and the im- 
portant district of the Staffordshire Potteries.* On the left 
and at a considérable distance lies Market Drayton, which is 
reached through a romantic country of silent heaths and stern 
solitary hills. 

On leaving Whitmore Station, the railway speedily émerges 

* The animal value of Tarions sorts of earthenware, manufactured at the 
Potteries, is abont £1,500,000. The congnpmtion of gold in the varions 
processes amounts to abont j£650 per week, and of coals, to about 8000 
tons. The exportation to foreign countries is very considérable, stated in 
the returns for the year ending January 5th, 1837, to be 62,795,317 
pièces. 
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from this cavern-looking cutting, and passes through an exten- 
sive bed of peat succeeded by an open pastoral côuntry, which 
is only interrupted by another shallow excavation, principally 
of shale and rock, to the next station at Madeley. 

On the right of this station is Leysett Colliery, belonging 
to Mr. Firmstone, about a mile and half distant, from which, 
a line of rails is now constructed for the conveyance of a 
supply of coals to the station. Near to the Railway, on the 
same side is the pleasant village of Madeley with its fine old 
gothic church, built in the form of a cross, aiid square embat- 
tled tower. 

After passing this last station, the train enters another deep 
excavation about one mile and a half in length, containing 
about 251,000 cubic yards of matériel, consisting principally 
of clay and gravel, which was conveyed in part to the next 
embankment, and the remainder was run out to spoiL Over 
this cutting two bridges hâve been erected to serve as a 
township communication, and to convey the turnpike road 
from Newcastle to Woore. The severity of the winter imme- 
diately succeeding to the opening of the Grand Junction Line, 
and the nature of the aluminous earth which constitutes the 
slopes of the excavation, occasioned considérable labour hère, 
from the continuai slipping of the soil ; and the sides of the 
cutting were only rendered cohérent and strong by a careful 
removal of the loose and recumbent parts. The line now 
émerges on to an embankment of about three quarters of a 
mile in length, rising in some parts to the height of 34 feet 
above the surface of the country round about, and over a 
bridge which encloses the road to Wrinehill mill, and a large 
culvert which conveys the little brook that divides the counties 
of Staffordshire and Cheshire. 

K 
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From the Madeley Station, the Une may be said to labour 
up an inclined plane towards Liverpool of 1 in 180, or about 
29 feet in a mile. This is continued for upwards of three 
miles, and constitutes it one of the most formidable parts on 
this Railway. From the last embankment, the eye is refreshed 
by a succession of beautiful and vaiied objecta of rural scenery, 
— of hill and valley, dark précipices and woods, and gentle 
banks covered with the flowering purple heath. 

Alternate short cuttings and embankments follow for nearly 
a mile, till the line passes through the cône of Bunker*s Hill, 
which rises about 36 feet above the level of the rails. One 
side of this mole was nearly eut away to furnish the necessary 
materials for the succeeding embankment, and opens out the 
view to the left over the beautiful country around. The lit- 
tle village of Betley, which has experienced the fate of many 
other places, and been reduced from a small town to a hamlet, 
is seen in the distance, — and Betley Court, a singular old Eng- 
lish structure, backed by a thick wood and rising hills, and 
faced with a fine spreading lawn and expansive meere, are 
more immediately before the traveller*s eye. 

Passing through Bunker's Hill, the Railway stretches on 
to another embankment, rising 45 feet in height, and looks 
out from this eminence over the rich butter-cup meadows of 
Cheshire, into which county the line is now fairly corne. 
Thèse cuttings and embankments are crossed by two bridges, 
and one road upon the level of the rails. The Railway from 
hence to Basford, a secondary Station, and to Crewe, a prin- 
cipal one, distant about a mile and a half from the former, is 
distinguished only by alternate cuttings and embankments of 
very trifling importance ; but which, from their peculiar situa- 
tion, hâve required no less than seven bridges for the various 
turnpike, township, and occupation roads. 
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Crewe Station is furnished with ail the appliances which be- 
long to one of the first class. It possesses a booking office 
and convenient waiting rooms, an engine shed, and a hand- 
some house for the agent It stands in an excavation about 
fourteen feet in depth, immediately on the north side of the 
bridge which carries the Turnpike road leading from Sandbach 
to Nantwich, and is 53f miles from Birmingham, and 43J 
miles from Liverpool. Crewe Hall is a few miles distant on 
the right, and présents probably the finest interior of the 
domestic dwellings of James's time that is to be seen in the 
kingdom. The spacious hall, the rich old staircase, and the 
magnificent dining room, with its highly-decorated ceiling, 
are models of taste, beauty, and effect. At this station Lord 
Crewe has erected a spacious hôtel, substantially built of brick 
in the Gothic style, and correspondis in its dimensions to 
the public convenience when the great traffic shall be concen- 
trated hère of the Birkenhead and Chester,— the Chester and 
Crewe,— and the Manchester and Crewe Railways. 

On the left of this station, and nearly upon a level with it, 
at the distance of about five miles, is the important little town 
of Nantwich, which antiquarians mention as the first of the 
Wiches, so plentifully distributed throughout this county. It 
is seated in a luxuriant vale on the banks of the Weaver, with 
a population of about 5000 inhabitants, principally employed 
in manufaoturing shoes, silk, and cotton, and in the making of 
sait. This place has some historical events in connection with 
it, which it may perhaps entertain the traveller to relate. It 
was known by the name of Wich only in Anglo-Saxon times, 
and it is recorded that the celebrated brine spring, which still 
copiously flows to this day, was worked by the Romans under 
Julius Ceesar. Nantwich bore an important part in the civil 
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wars, and stoutly mainiained its adhérence to the Parliamenl, 
in the midst of the gênerai défection of the county to thai 
cause. Situated as it is in a low valley, open on ail sides, it 
should seem but little prepared to resist the furious attacks of 
Charles's cavaliers, or to sustain the horrors of a regular siège. 
Such, however, was the case, and when Lord Byron sat down 
before its mud fortifications, hastily raised by the inhabitants 
and the garrison, assisted by the surrounding peasantry, who 
had been incensed at the wantori cruelties of the Royalist 
forces, he not only found his attacks repelled with firmness 
and bravery, but experienced considérable difficulty in main- 
taining his ground against the desperate sallies of the besieged. 
The beleaguring army contained the well-known Captain 
Sandford, the Bobadil of his day, who thought to frighten the 
Cheshire men by one of those singular gasconading letters he 
was in the habit of writing on such occasions, in which he 
declared, "that he neither gives nor takes quarter; that 
his firejocks never neglect opportunities to correct rebels." 
" Our intentions/ 1 he goes on " are not to starve y ou, but to 
batter and storm, and then hang you ail. My battery is fixed, 
from whence fire shall eternally visit you, to the terror of the 
old and females, and consumption of y our thatched houses. I 
am no bread-and-cheese rogue; but was ever a loyalist, and 
will be while I can write or name 

" Thomas Sandford, Captain of Firelocks." 
The mud walls of Nantwich, however, continued to hold out 
against the threats of this redoubtable hero, till it was relieved 
by the army under Sir Thomas Fairfax, and finally delivered 
by the décisive victory gained by the Parliainentary General. 
In this conflict this renowned " Captain of Firelocks" met 
his fate, and " bit the dust." 
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" There is no boldness like the impudence 
That's lock'd in a fool's blood." 

The widow of the great poet, Milton, resided hère during the 
latter part of her life, where she also died, at a very advanced 
âge, in March, 1726. 

The Railway, on leaving the Crewe Station, passes over two 
slight embankments, and through two shallow cuttings — the 
latter of which is of considérable length. Three bridges are 
thrown across thèse excavations, and close to the second is 
the Coppenhall Station. 

The line of the Railway from Crewe has continued neariy 
upon a level with the open country ; the cuttings being so 
shallow, as to offer but little impediment to the prospect of 
the surrounding objects. The direction, also, has been so 
straight, that the traveller can carry his eye through the many 
bridges that stretch themselves in strength and beauty across 
it, till the perspective vanishes in the distance. 

The immédiate neighbourhood of this part of the road con- 
sists of large tracts of peat and bog, whose dark brown hue 
is rçlieved, hère and there, by the purple flowers of the wild 
heath, or the gayer tints of the yellow gorse. Escaping from 
this sombre région, and taking a wider range of vision, the 
eye may discern, in the far-off-west, the blue mountains of 
the Frincipality, describing their dim line on the distant 
horizon. A slight embankment brings the train to the next 
Station of Minshull Vernon, distant from Birmingham 58£ 
miles, and 38f miles from Liverpool and Manchester. 

On leaving the last Station the Railway enters a cutting 
extending half a mile in length and twelve feet in depth, which 
is spanned by a bridge built for the accommodation of the 
adjacent lands. Aller passing through this excavation, the 
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Une then spreads out on to a gentle embankment, crossing 
the Middlewich Branch Canal, by a beautiful bridge of 
one arch of 21 feet span in the square Une. This bridge, 
which forais one of the picturesque objects on the Grand 
Junction Railway, is elevated about 13 feet above the bed of 
the water in the canal, and is built at an angle of 30 degrees. 
The wing walls and parapets are formed of brick, and are 
joined by a light graceful iron railing, which traverses the 
span of the arch. Near to this point the Une begins again to 
curve, passing majesticaUy along the embankment, which in 
some parts, rising to the height of 24 feet, ofiers to the gaze 
of the traveller the " fair plains of Cheshire," as they are 
called by Geoifrey Crayon, with ail the smiling reposing 
hamlets that rest thereon, enUvened on each side by the 
graceful évolutions of the Dane and the Weaver. The Une 
from this place runs through a cutting of about one mile in 
length, averaging eleven feet in depth, passing, in the course 
of the excavation, under three bridges for accommodation and 
turnpike roads, and arrives at the Winsford Station, distant 
from Birmingham 61 miles, and 36£ miles from Liverpool. 

It is according to a singular principle in the law of associ- 
ation, that not only should subjects be suggested to the mind, 
or be ranged before the mental eye, by a similarity of types, 
but also by the most opposite symbole. À single image will 
thus, from the pecuUar state of the mind at the time, become 
capable of calling forth a train of corresponding or antithe- 
tical images in succession, that had been laid up in the store- 
house of the memory from earliest readings and reoollections. 
The rich butter-and-cheese meadows of Cheshire exhibit to 
the traveller' s eye a picture of smiling peace and plenty ; and 
if he be at ail acquainted with the history of his country, he 
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will, by an easy naturel transition of thought, contrast its 

présent happy condition with those early distraoted times when 

it occupied the dangerous post of a border county betwixt 

England and Wales, desolated as much by the tyranny of its 

own Lords Marchera, as by the fierce and fréquent forays of 

the enemy. The groups of contented peasants pursuing, with 

the most happy carelessness, the labours of the farm and field, 

will not fail to suggest the gone-by period, when their ances- 

tors, of the same class, either stood to the death for their own 

homes, or followed their feudal lords to the bloody strife of 

private or national quarrel ; when their stout arms, and sur* 

passing skiîl with the ancient British cross-bow, gave to the 

Cheshire men the character of the best archers in the world, 

and won them great renown amongst the Lilies of France— 

and, alas that it should be said! amongst the White and Red 

Roses of England. Old Michael Drayton has not forgotten 

them in his * Polyolbion : M — 

" Besicles, in many fieids sinee conqaering William came, 
Her people she hath proved, to her eternal famé. 
Ail children of her own, the leader and the led, 
The mightiest men of bone, in her fdll bosom bred: 
Our léopards they so long and bravely did advance 
Aboyé the jleur-de-Hs, even in the heart of France." 

This country was the théâtre of many conflicts during the 
last Civil Wars ; and from the embankment over which the 
traveller has just passed, may be seen the towering ruins of 
Beeston Castle, whose elevated site and remarkable history 
are amongst the most interesting records of the country, and 
require a more particular description. 

Beeston Castle stood, in its palmy days, on the crest of a 
stupendous rock, breasting like a broad headland to the north- 
west the Vale of Cheshire, which spreads in the richest love- 
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liness of smooth, green, smiling meadows, from its base. This 
fortress was first erected in the year 1220, by Randle Blun- 
deville, Earl of Chester, according to the most perfect rules 
of military art at that time known. Its defences extended 
along the rocky slope on the southern side of the hill, and 
comprehended an area of four or five acres, in which were 
included a spacious chapel, of rectangular form, and two wells 
for the supply of water to the garrison— rone of which was of 
surprising depth, having been sunk to a level with Beeston 
Brook, which flows along the low ground beneath the hill. 
The Castle fell into ruins in the progress of years, and is 
described as being in that state by the faithful antiquarian, 
Leland, in the time of Henry VIIL; but it had become re- 
stored to a respectable state of defence previous to the last 
Civil War. 

It was during this period, when the Royalist forces in 
Chester were closely blockaded by Sir William Brereton, and 
the remainder of Charles's army in this county, under Lord 
Byron, was lying before Nantwich, that the little garrison of 
Beeston Castle, commanded by Captain Steel in the service of 
the Parliament, was resting in the most perfect security in their 
almost impregnable fortress, not dreaming of any other mode of 
hostile démonstration than that in the usual way, by summons 
and siège. The troops engaged in the Royal cause were, for 
the most part, men of reckless courage; and especially amongst 
those who held any command, were many adventurers of for- 
tune, whose home was the soldier's tent, and whose enterprise 
found its best entertainment in the strategy of war, and in 
fierce personal encounters. Amongst thèse none was more 
daring, and, judging from his manifestoes, more vain-glorious, 
than the famous Sandford, "Captain of Firelocks," a true 
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Milesian by birth, and fierce as the Scythian tribe from whom 
he traced his lineage. He was attached to the besieging army 
under Lord Byron; but having learnt the feeble and careless 
state of the garrison at Beeston Castle, he determined upon 
the plan of an unexpected night-attack, to seize and obtain 
possession, if possible, of so important a place. He had con- 
trived during the day to bring, for this purpose, his troop 
unobserved within sight of the Castle, screened amongst the 
coverts of the wild uninhabited glens of the neighbourhood, as 
they actually were in those comparatively distant times. At 
nightfall, however, he drew a sélect band of eight of the 
bravest of his followers, silently and secretly, near to the for- 
tifications on the abrupt site of the hill slope, — taking care 
not to advance his men beyond the shadows of the trees and 
surrounding brushwood. Midnight was to be the hour of 
attack. Already had the assailants reached the outer ballium, 
where they could distinctly hear the tread of the sentinel in 
his rounds, and mark the précise spot of each soldier's post, 
as the last change took place amongst the sentries. The 
moment of action was at hand. Each soldier stood disencum- 
bered of every thing except his personal arms, consisting of 
a short sword — one of the most effective weapons for close- 
quarter fighting — passed, for convenience, through a leather 
belt slung across the shoulders ; a girdle of the same mate- 
rial, fiirnished with a double brace of pistols and a dagger, 
completed his equipments. The watchword was whisperingly 
passed from lip to lip, when each man sprung from his hiding. 
place like a tiger from his lair, traversed the ditch which had 
been eut out of the solid rock, and which was fortunately dry, 
scaled the crenellated parapet of the wall, surprising and dis- 
patching in an instant the devoted wretch whose unfortunate 

L 
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lot it was to be included in the last change of posts. The 

interval between the first and second ballium was passed with 

the rapidity of lightning ; and the inner wall, which, from the 

false security in which the garrison reposed, had been lefl 

without defence, was scaled without observation. The critical 

moment had now arrived. The distance between the walls 

and the keep, which was always built in the centre of thèse 

ancient fortresses, and might be considered as its citadel, was 

considérable; and discovery, with the ordinary vigilance exer- 

cised in time of war, inévitable; but the pitchy darkness of 

the night, the unguarded carelessness of the garrison, and the 

bold celerity of the assailants, ail combined to favour the 

hazardous undertaking, and the little party reached without 

suspicion or alarm the entrance. A ruse de guerre effected 

an opening, and a gag secured the silence of the soldier on 

guard. No préparation had been made for defence, as ho 

fears, from the unexpected nature of the attack, had been 

raised. That part of the garrison immediately within reach— 

either sleeping, or half awake, or stupified with terror, and in 

ignorance of the real number of the assailants*— was, for the 

most part, made prisoners, except such as perished in unavailing 

and random efforts of résistance. A parley and surrender of 

the rest took place, and by the morning light the Royal 

banner was seen to float in the breeze from the towers of 

Beeston Castle. Captain Steel and his garrison were marched 

out of the fortress on the following day, with their arms and 

colours; but so incensed were the soldiery at the shameful 

circumstances of thèir defeat, and the imbecility of their 

commander, that they could scarcely be restrained from teaiv 

ing him to pièces. Captain Steel was afterwards tried by a 

court-martial for cowardice, and shot. 
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Beeston Castle immediately received a suitable. garrison, and 
was soon after besieged by a large body of the Parliameut's 
forces, determined, at whatever cost, to regain so important 
a place ; but the brave Royalists resisted every attack for four 
months, and were at last relieved by the approach of the fiery 
Prince Rupert, and his " develish cavaliers, 19 as they were called 
in the pamphlets of those days. It was, however, a second time 
invested, and after an obstinate résistance for eighteen weeks, 
and having endured the extremities of famine and distress, its 
brave garrison surrendered upon the most favourable terms, 
and marched out with ail the honours of war. The fortress 
was soon after dismantled by order of the Parliament, and now 
only a few melancholy ruins remain of the walls, and towers, 
and stately citadel of Beeston Castle. 

" Sic transit gloria Brandi." 

From Winsford Station the Railway passes almost entirely 

through cuttings extending about two miles and a quarter, and 

varying in depth to twenty feet, and under five bridges, built 

for the accommodation of the sait works and lands in the neigh- 

bourhood. A water tank has been erected in this place, for 

furnishing the engines with a supply of that élément. On the 

left, at some distance, is the rural little village of Wharton, 

with its chapel of ease, and the sait district and village of 

Winsford, standing on the banks of the Weaver, that beauti- 

ful river, 

" His fountain and his fall botb Chester'g rigbtly born." 

On the right of the Railway is Middlewich, seated near the 
conflux of the Croca and Dane, and possessing some brine 
springs so strong as to produce a full fourth part sait. On the 
same side is Bostock Hall,, the seat of James France, Esq. 
embowered in trees, and skirted ou the north-east by the Dane. 
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The Railway now advances on to the viaduct, which stretches 
itsclf with superlative beauty across the Weaver, at Vale Royal, 
at the height of 66 feet above the level of the water. This 
splendid structure consists of five arches of 63 feet span each, 
rising 20 feet, and springing from piers eight feet in thickness, 
with a foundation diving 16 feet below the surface of the 
ground. An embankment of about 150 yards in length joins 
the viaduct, and carries the Une across this beautiful valley. 

Vale Royal Abbey, not the présent plain gentlemanly man- 
sion, but the abbey of the thirteenth century, was founded by 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I. of England, as a monastery 
for Cistercian monks, and was the resuit of a vow which he 
had made when in danger of shipwreck. The extent and value 
of this magnificent building may be conceived, when it is 
known that its érection cost, in money of that early period, 
£32,000. It was dissolved in the time of Henry VIII., and 
came, by purchase, in the progress of time into the possession 
of the widow of Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, styled by James I. 
" the Bold Ladie of Cheshire." It still remains in possession 
of a descendant of the same family, who was advanced to the 
peerage in 1821, under the title of Lord Delamere. Not a 
vestige of the ancient magnificent pile remains, but a modem 
square building of spacious dimensions, with two extensive 
wings, built of red stone, stands upon its site in the same rich 
valley. During the civil wars of the unfortunate Charles and 
his Parliament, this family declared for the royal cause, and 
Vale Royal Abbey was sacked, and one of its wings burnt, by 
a detachment from General Lambert' s army, then besieging 
Beeston Castle. Tradition relates that the family, driven 
from their home by the ruthless soldiery, were sustained in 
the hiding-place in which they had souglit refuge by the milk 
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of a white cow, which had escaped from the party who had 

seized her, and were driving their prey to the camp ; and as if to 

confirm the truth of the legend, the breed of white cows, with 

red ears, is still preserved at Vale Royal. The famous 

Cheshire prophet, Nixon, was once a ploughboy in the Chol- 

mondeley family ; and the valuable library at the Abbey con- 

tains, amongst its choicest rarities, certain writings, which 

are called "The Prophecies of Nixon, the famous Cheshire 

Prophète 

Vale Royal Abbey may be seen from the left of the viaduct, 

clustered amongst the tall ancestral trees of its ancient forest. 

The Weaver, that "famous flood," glides sportively through 

the flower-enamelled meadows of the valley, with the same 

joyous meanderings as it did when the author of the "Poly- 

olbion" so described it, — preserving its pure, clear, fresh 

waters, amidst the mimerons sait springs that, in its devious 

course, gurgle up to its very brink. Mountains, as they would 

almost seem from the depth of the vale, covered with hoary 

woods, stretch upwards in towering grandeur, and appear, as 

it were, to shut in the valley from the busy world beyond. 

Imagination might supply to the scène the figures of the 

vénérable sage and the Abyssinian prince, and it would then 

realise the fabled picture of the " happy valley" of the great 

English moralist ; but if historical truth were to re-people it 

with those holy fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the place, 

it might truly be contemplated as a scène 

" Where Pénitence might plant her meek abode, 
And hennit Contemplation meet his God." 

Delamere Forest spreads still farther to the west, and is an 
extensive tract, comprising a great part of the hundred of 
Eddisbury. It was one of those ancient hunting grounds 
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of the feudal lords of England, and in old Leland's time is 
described as abounding with red and fallow deer. Nearly in 
the centre is a waste, called " The Chamber of the Forçât," 
and tradition reports that a large town was once seated in it. 
More than two centuries ago it was celebrated in the verse of 
the quaint poetical antiquary of the country, as 

" Delamerc, 
Who shews herself ail drest in most délirions flowers, 
And aitting like a queen, sees from her shady bowers 
The wanton wood-nymphs mixt with her light-fboted fawns, 
To lead the rural routa about the goo<Hy lawns, 
And over holt and heath, and thorough frith and fell ; 
And oft at barly -break, and prison-base, to tell 
(In carrolds as they course) each other ail their joys, 
Their passages, deceits, their sleights, and amorous toys." 

The train rapidly passes over this beautiful but transient 
scène, and enters into the long and deep défile of the Hartford 
Cutting. This excavation extends to the distance of one mile 
and three quarters, and is 36 feet at its greatest depth. It 
contalned about 467,000 cubic yards of matériel, which served 
in part to make the Yale Royal Embankment. Across this 
cutting a beautiful bridge is built, consisting of three ellip- 
tical arches, rising nine feet and a half, springing from piers, 
swelling at the base to four feet in thickness. This bridge is 
built entirely of blue bricks, with stone copings, add forms a 
very picturesque object when seen from an approaching train; 
affording, as it does, through its ample central arch, a per- 
spective view of six massy single-arched structures, which 
cross the same excavation at a short distance from each other. 

At this point the cutting is 33 feet in depth. The wing 
walls of this second bridge were found unable to sustain the 
immense weight of clay which pressed upon their sides, and 
eventually forced them out to a considérable extent. Thèse 
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were, however, removed, and arches erected in their stead, 
which effectually secured the turnpike road which passes from 
Chester to Northwich over the Railway at this place. Close 
to this bridge is the Hartford Station, distant from Birming- 
ham 65£- miles, and 3 lf miles from Liverpool. 

Hartford Station being one of the First Class, is furnished 
with the usual arrangements of booking office, waiting rooms, 
and agent's house. The slopes of the excavation in which 
this Station is situated were required, from the peculiar nature 
of the soil, to be at an inclination of 2 to 1, instead of l£ to 
1, which is the proportion in ail other cases throughout the 
line of the Grand Junction Railway. The Une passes out of 
this solemn défile into open daylight, and nearly on to the 
surface of the ground, which continues for two miles and a 
half, with the slight variation of a short cutting and embank- 
ment, and arrives at the Acton Station. 

Between the two last stations, on the left, is Grange Hall, 
the seat of Lady Brooke, standing on the elevated verge of 
a beautiful level lawn, shadowed by the richest clusters of 
ancient pines and beeches, and to the right are the two plea- 
sant villages of Hartford and Weaverham, and the busy and 
important town of Northwich. This latter place rests on the 
banks of the Weaver, near to its confluence with the Dane. 
The church, which is a Gothic structure, with a square em- 
battled tower, is built of red sandstone, and rises from the 
élévation of a fine hill, overlooking the town and the river. 
The object of greatest interest, however, connected with it, 
are the celebrated Marston Sait Works, situated about a mile 
and a half from the town, on the road to Liverpool, which 
hâve been graphically described by Sir George Head, in his 
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" Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of Eng- 
land." 

" Having provided myself v says this intelligent traveller, 
" with a paper of powder, provided by a chemist of Nantwich, 
to answer the purpose of blue light, I presented myself at the 
Marston Fit, which consists of two levels, the lower of which 
is one hundred and twelve yards below the surface of the 
ground, and the other just half-way down the shaft. Although 
there were no men at work on this day on the lower level, my 
conductor recommended me, by ail means, to visit this, partly 
for that reason, but chiefly on account of its being more 
ancient, and exhibiting a far more extensive excavation. It 
had, as I understood, been worked for a period of sixty years. 

" As soon as the engineer had ' put a little steam on/ we 
both stepped into a round tub, and standing upright, holding 
by the chains, were let down very easily. An extraordinary 
effect was produced by the scène around me, which surpassed 
anything I had anticipated; creating those sensations I re- 
member to hâve felt when first I read of the pyramids and 
catacombs of Egypt. A magnificent chamber, apparently of 
unlimited extent, is supported by a flat roof presenting an area 
so great that one cannot help being astonished at its not 
having long since given way. Nevertheless no want of 
security is apparent, and it remains sound and durable as if 
formed of adamant. Hère and there it is fortified by pillars, 
in size like a clump of bricks in a brick-field, the latter pre- 
senting to the view an array of objects suffîcient to break the 
vacancy of uniform space. According to my idea of the 
extent, it is an erea equal to the site of Grosvenor Square, or 
thereabouts. In the meantime the glistening particles of 
crystal sait on the walls, and the extrême regularity of the 
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concentric curved Unes, traced by the tools of the workmen, 
are very remarkable. Occasionally the mark of the jumper- 
chisel may be observed, where recourse has been had to 
blasting the solid rock. I made a few blows against the side 
of the mine, with one of the heavy-pointed pickaxes in ordinary 
use, and found it hard as freestone. Under foot the who-le 
surface is a mass of rock-salt, covered with a thick layer of the 
material, crushed and crumbled to a state resembling the 
powdered ice on a pond eut up by skaters. 

" Experiments hâve been made by boring to a depth of 
seventeen yards, but they hâve neither perforated the stratum 
of rock-salt, nor hâve they hitherto ascertained its thickness. 
The height of this excavation is about fifteen feet, within 
which space the sait is estimated as being of the best quality. 
Àbove it is somewhat inferior. I was informed that thrrty-five 
thousand tons were annually dug out of the différent levels, 
and that the area of ail thèse together amounted to forty-eight 
statute acres. A considérable quantity is exported to Prussia. 

" At one part is a vista of two hundred yards in length 
dignified with the name of ' Régent Street/ Hère occasion- 
ally pic-nic parties resort; and on a large table of coarse deal 
boards, were the évidences of deeds of wassail, performed at 
a feast of this description, celebrated a few months before. An 
empty jug and sprig or two of evergreen lay forlorn and 
neglected, together with natural tokens, indisputable and 
abundant, of mice that had joined in the revelry. Thèse little 
animais invariably establish their résidence under ground, 
wherever men lead the way. At the coal-pits at Whitehaven, 
for instance, they are plentiful at a depth of one hundred and 
forty fathoms, being imported originally, probably, in bundles 
of horse provender. Were it possible, within this mine, to 

M 
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provide against the inconvenience oC smoke, thcre not being 
any efficacious outlet for its egress, I cannot conceive a place 
better calculated, with proper appcndages and décorations, to 
give effect to a fête on a magnificent scale. As it is, and as 
regards light and smoke, people must be content with a choice, 
either to hâve too much of the onc, or too little of the other. 

* Every one who descends this pit ought to bring a good 
Bengal light, instead of the préparation vended by the learned 
chemist of Northwich. This is a yellow powder, a quantity of 
which being placed on the ground, and ignited by a pièce of 
lighted paper, engenders for a few seconds a tantalizing glare, 
which sinks exhausted before it is possible to take an adéquate 
survey of the objects around. For ordinary purposes, we had 
recourse to common tallow candies. 

" Having wandered a long time through vast space, but 

almost in darkness, we came again to the foot of the shaft. 

Previous to ascending, my guide went a little out of the way 

in order to carry a pail of water to an old horse, who, as the 

workmen were absent for the whole day, was standing by him- 

self in perfect solitude, and till we came, without any light at 

ail. Alone and in darkness, he must, poor fellow, from neces- 

sity, live for many hours in the year, and pass thus neglected 

a very considérable portion of his time. He loudly expressed 

his gratitude for the water, and as I took an opportnnity of 

examining his condition while he was drinking, I found it par- 

ticularly good; unlike the flaccid, though flne-coated state of 

horses in coal-pits. His firm crest and perfect state of health, 

I attribute especially to the salubrious effects of the sait. His 

stall was comfortable and dry, as was the whole space below 

contained in this pit; nor did I observe any appearance what- 

ever of water or moisture during the whole time I was below. 
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" As we were drawn up, I failed to expérience the joyous 
bounding sensation I felt at being whisked upwards nearly 
three times the distance from the bottom of a Whitehaven 
coal-pit. Whether it be that hère they hâve a délicate way of 
treating sight-seeing people, or that the steam of the engine 
washardly up, I do not know; at allevents we rose exceedingly 
slow, so much so, that it felt to me as if the powers of the 
engine were dying away, and that we were about to return, as 
the sailors say, ' by the run.' When within a few yards of the 
summit, the wheel made a few gentle oscillations, letting us 
down a little way, and then drawing us up again; so that I was 
truly glad the moment I could catch a firm grip above, and 
step out of the bucket. A certain degree of velocity in ascend- 
ing is indispensable to impress the mind with a confidence in 
the power by which one is raised; and though I hâve heard of 
people who, when drawn up quickly, hâve been so seriously 
affected by the motion, as to be obliged to be rolled on the 
grass at the top before they could recover their sensation, I, 
for my part, think that the quicker one is pulled up, and out 
of such deep holes as thèse, the better. 

" The sait, after being prepared by the solution of the rock, 
and evaporation, is formed by wooden moulds, with holes at 
the bottom to allow the remaining water to pass through, into 
cubical blocks, and in this state shipped, either by the river 
Weaver and canal to Western Point, and thence into the 
Merscy, or by the canal southward." 

It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to record hère the 
opinion of a celebrated geologist, Mr. Kirwan, on the origin 
of rock-salt, or fossil sait, as it is more scientifically called. 
After narrating a variety of various particulars relative to the 
subject, he observes, " It must appear évident, that it dérives 
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iis origin from the sea; and that the spaces which it now 
occupies, were originally vast hollows, successively filled with 
sea water, at distant intervais during the diminution of the 
level of the sea, to nearly its présent height," Jars, a French 
naturaliste the author of " Voyages Métallurgiques/' who, it 
is asserted, has given the most particular account extant of the 
upper stratum of rock-salt about Northwich, seems to confirai 
this theory. He remarks, that " it appears to hâve been depo- 
sited by layers or beds of several colours, and that thèse layers 
of sait are in such a position as to lead us to believe that the 
déposition of it was made in waves, similar to those which 
are formed on the sea-coast." 

Àt a very récent period, a most singular and disastrous 
event took place, in the instantaneous sinking of a plot of 
ground, nearly an acre in extent, to the depth of fifteen ov 
twenty yards, immediately over a vein of this sait mine, which 
had, as usual, been worked and excavated before sinking to 
the lower vein, at a depth of about one hundred yards. For 
some time past this upper mine had been considered insecure, 
from the pillars left to support the superincumbent earth being 
in a tottering state. The men, however, had continued their 
work until the Saturday in the week ; but on the following 
Monday they declined going down, in conséquence of hearing 
noises below like the falling of large pièces of rock sait, which 
continued at intervais during the day. On the succeeding 
morning four of the men ventured down the water shaft, and 
found there was not space for the bucket to pass down the 
main shaft, as the planks on one side were forced inwards; 
and subsequently, on making a similar attempt, it was found 
the difficulty had increased. Still, there was not any immé- 
diate danger apprehended ; and it was resolved to let the 
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alarm subside, by the lapse of a few days, before any further 
steps were taken, and a number of persons quitted the spot. 
But in less than half an hour after the ground gave way with 
a tremendous roar, and the rock-house, tower, gin-house, 
engine-house, stables, and two cottages, were thrown into a 
heap of ruins, at the depth of fifteen yards from the surface ; 
twelve individuals who were on the premises were also carried 
down, and most of them overwhelmed by the falling ruins of 
the buildings. Some of them, however, providentially es- 
caped. À woman, who was washing near her cottage door 
when the ground sank, ran and avoided the house falling upon 
her; she was fîrst seen running across the earth beneath, and 
then contrived to escape, by scrambling up the sides of the 
bank. The shock was so great and sudden that it was felt 
like an earthquake in the town of Northwich, and even as far 
as Wincham : women and children ran screaming to the spot, 
and a crowd soon surrounded it. Two men were assisted out 
by means of ropes: they were at the moment of the fall in 
the stable, with four horses, one of which was extricated — 
the other three were killed. Means were speedily proposed 
for affording aid to the sufferers ; and stiong ropes being ob- 
tained, several men went down with them tied round their 
waists. The first that was found was much hurt, by the end of 
one of the cottages falling upon him. The son of the agent 
of the works was discovered lying under one of the horses; 
he escaped with but little injury. The next died almost im- 
mediately after being brought to the level ground. Two other 
men, who were in the stable, were taken out of the ruins quite 
dead. On the following day the body of a boy was found. 
Three poor fellows were buried by the ruins to a great depth : 
they were seen after the first fall stretching out their hands 
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for help, but another portion of the building fell and totally 
overwhelmed them. 

The Railway, after leaving the Acton Station, runs into a 
cutting about twelve feet deep and three-quarters of a mile 
long; from which was removed nearly 87,000 cubic yards of 
soil. The materials, thus obtained, were used in part for the 
succeeding embankment, and to form the approaches to two 
bridges which span this excavation. The train passés through 
the défile alraost with the speed of an arrow, and rises on to an 
embankment about 28 feet in depth, perforated by an arch 
through which a township-road continues its track underneath 
the Railway. On the right, enclosed between the Weaver and 
the line, rests the little village of Acton, not, at the présent 
day, assuming a rank above the neighbouring hamlets, though 
history tells, that in Saxon times it was a considérable place, 
and the seat of the gallant Morcar, brother of the last Earl of 
Mercia. The line passes for a few chains further, nearly on 
the level surface, piercing through a portion of Dutton Wood, 
and opening out to the right and left, through the lancet 
apertures of the trees, glimpses of hill and valley, and ail the 
manifold road-side beauties of its course; it then entera upon 
the long embankment connected with the greàt Viaduct, which 
crosses the valley of the Weaver, at Dutton. This magnificent 
structure is from the designs of Mr. George Stephenson, at 
that time engineer-in-chief, and was executed by Mr. Macin- 
tosh, the eminent contractor of London, under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Locke, who became, on the résignation of Mr. 
Stephenson, the principal engineer of the Grand Junction 
Railway. This valley extends to the distance of about . 500 
yards, and is at the depth of 64 feet below the level of the 
rails. On the right of the line, the Weaver. gracefully threads 
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its way in its course to the Mersey, and the stately canal 
glides side by side with it through the valley. The viaduct 
elasps the whole width of the valley, and the river and canal 
both send their waters through its arches, at différent points. 
This splendid bridge consists of 20 arches, of 60 feet span 
each, springing 1 6 feet from the perpendicular shaft of each 
pier, and measuring 60 feet from the crown of the arch to the 
level of the water. The piers are nine feet thick at the sur- 
face of the ground, diminishing to eight feet at the point of the 
perpendicular, and are supported by strong piles, 20 feet in 
length, driven into the ground. There is a dignified- sim- 
plicity in the architecture of this bridge. The arches, which 
are cycloidal in their shape, combined with the light and tapering 
form of the piers, produce the most élégant effect, by admit- 
ting to view their graceful intrados, while they are yet of 
sufficient strength to bear a due relation to the important part 
they hâve to sustain in the structure. The piers and entire 
facing of the bridge are of rusticated stone, surmounted by 
smooth pilaster strips, resting on the ribs from which the curva- 
tures of the arches commence. The whole length is orna- 
mented by a beautiful comice, above which is a freize divided 
by the finials of the pilasters, and a massy stone coping. The 
érection of this viaduct cost upwards of £60,000. ; and whether 
contemplated in the commanding majesty of its line, the 
grâce and beauty of its figure, the justness and application 
of its proportions, or the exécution and strength of its ma- 
sonry, it forais one of the most extraordinary and magnificent 
spécimens oî pontile architecture that this country can produce, 
or, perhaps, that has ever been erected since the days of 
the Romans. This wonderful structure consumed only three 
years in its construction. 
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The view from the viaduct combines more of the éléments 
of real beauty and grandeur than is to be found on the whole 
line of the Grand Junction Railway, and is well nigh worth a 
pilgrimage to enjoy it. The back ground, as far as the eye 
can reach, is varied by young plantations, dark forests, and 
towering hills. Immediately below is the fairer vision of open 
valley, rich meadows, and meandering streams. Stillness and 
peace rest upon the surrounding scenery, which is rarely 
broken, except for a moment, when the thundering train 
crosses the viaduct, — or the occasional cry of the boatman, as he 
spreads the red sails of his little vessel to catch the breeze, or 
guides it along the clear stream of the Weaver, — or what, 
indeed, might be called the voice of Solitude itself, in the 
ceaseless falls of that same Weaver, as it dashes, night and 
day, over the rocky ledge with the sound of a cataract. 
Clusters of green spreading trees dot the valley hère and 
there, and the vistas and openings which they afford, présent a 
never-ending succession of images of rural beauty. 

" The country hère 
Seems God's own country, for the use of man 
Intended, and by man's abuse unstained, — 
Woods for his hearth and pastures for his board : 
And yet the landscape, in its simple wealth, 
Has something of a lordly aspect too — 
A fine old English look." 

The Firefly conducts the procession of carriages, in which, it 
may be supposed, the traveller has been casting his eye over 
this somewhat lengthened account, in a tithe part of the time 
which he has occupied in reading it, and long before he reaches 
its close» he will find himself plunged into a cutting at the 
depth of 22 feet from the pleasant surface of the ground, con- 
tinuing half a mile in length. The matériel from this excava- 
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tion was taken to form the embankment that immediately suc- 
ceeds to it. One solitary bridge spans the breadth of this 
défile, which has been built for the accommodation of the 
adjoining land. The embankment is thçn entered upon, which 
overlooks what are called the Dutton Bottoms; and the train, 
in its flight, pierces the centre of Bird's Wood, from which it 
has banished the voice of hound and horn, that formerly 
echoed around this covert of foxes ; and after having glanced 
through another shallow excavation, finds itself enclosed within 
the stupendous slopes of Preston Brook cutting, at the depth 
of 40 feet below the level of the open country. This excavation 
is about 1-J mile in length, and contains a tunnel of about 100 
yards in extent, over which passes the Northwich and Runcorn 
turnpike road. In the spring of the year succeeding the opening 
of the Rail way,when the severe frost which had continued so long 
began to break up, the clay soi] through which the tunnel is 
formed suddenly expanded, and forced in a considérable length 
of the building, which fell with a tremendous crash, effectually 
blocking up the passage of the line. Fortunately no train was 
at that time within it, and before the next arrivai a stage 
had been hastily constructed upon the summit of the tunnel, 
over which passengers and luggage were conveyed to the loco- 
motive that had been provided, with great forethought and 
expédition, on the other side. During ten days the passengers 
of the successive trains had to scramble over the ruins of the 
tunnel, and this interruption to the monotony of the journey, 
afforded them no slight degree of diversion and entertainment 
The timidity of one sex, and the gallantry of the other, with 
the Utile nameless incidents that perpetually occurred, called 
into exercise the manifold faculties — sympathetic, enterprising, 
and even risible — that belong to the human character; and it 

N 
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may even be said, that this was the merriest period, in relation 
to the subject, since the opening of the line. In the short 
space of time mentioned the passage, with incredible exer- 
tions, was cleared for the regular progress of the trains, and it 
reflects great crédit upon the attention and arrangements of 
the Directors to add, that during the whole of this affiûr not 
one serious accident occurred, nor was one parcel or article of 
luggage lost. 

At the end of this cutting the turnpike road from Warring- 
ton to Chester crosses the Railway, by means of a bridge, close 
to which stands Preston Brook Station, at the distance of 25 
miles from Liverpool, and 72j miles from Birmingham. 

The Railway has for the last two miles been running nearly 
parallel with the Trent andMersey Canal, which forms a junc- 
tion close by this station with the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal This circumstance renders Preston. Brook a busy little 
place, full of warehouses and trafic, and dignifies with the air 
of importance what would otherwise be deemed an inconsi- 
derable hamlet. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Ye lusty lasses then, in Lanoashire that dwell, 
For beauty that are said to bear away the bell ; 
Your country's hornpipe ye so mincingly that tread, 
As ye the egg-pye love, and apple cherry-red; 
In ail your mirthful songs, and merry meetings, tell 
That Mersey every way doth Erwell far excel." 

MlCHAEL DRATTON. 

The Grand Junction Railway is now nearly on the borders of 
Lancashire — that land of rivers and streams, amongst which 
the Mersey, thé Irwell, and the Ribble, are the most famous; 
—•that county of merchant princes, and manufactories like 
townships, — whose fabrications almost clothe the world, and 
to which the world in return sends its products, as the staple 
of its manufactories, and the ministers of its luxuries, to be 
distributed wherever rivers, and streams, and railways, can 
carry them. 

" Fair Mersey, making in firom the Derbeian Mils," 

traverses nearly the whole of the southem borders of Lan- 
oashire, till it falls ihto its noble estuary àt Liverpool. The 
Irwell, on the contrary, as Dr. Whitaker describes it, " well- 
ing gently from a double fountain in Rossendale, wantoning 
in wild meanders along the vale of Broughton, and wheeling 
nearly in one vast circle about the township of Salford, the 
torrent carries its waters along the western side of Manches- 
ter," and, pursuing this course, falls into the Mersey below 
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Flixton. Thèse united streams are assisted by artificial 
canals, eut aeross the necks of the principal bends, to facilitate 
their navigable course towards the sea ; and before the tra- 
veller arrives at Warrington, he will see the beautiful spectacle 
of the Mersey rolling majestically along its own natural 
channel, and the artificial offspring of the Irwell flowing side 
by side with it, as if in rivalry, separated only by a green 
bank and a double row of pendant willows. 

Close to the Preston Brook Station, the Trent and Mersey 
Canal forms its junction with the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal ; and about a quarter of a mile further the line passes 
through the arches of an aqueduct, which bears the Duke's 
Canal aeross the Railway. The train is carried forward from 
this point, for nearly a mile, over a slight embankment, in 
which are two arches for the connection of the adjoining lands, 
and then on the surface of the ground. A watchman is sta- 
tioned on this part of the line, to keep the road clear for the 
passage of the trains. This is rendered necessary by the 
several roads that are made hère on a level with the rails. 

The line then enters upon an embankment, eighteen feet in 
height, from which may be seen, to the left, Norton Priory, 
the résidence of Sir Richard Brooke, through whose park runs 
the Bridge water Canal ; and still farther, the little town and 
bathing place of Runcorn, near to the junction of the canal 
and the Mersey. To the right are the Daresbury Firs, a con- 
sidérable forest of the pineous tribe ; and on the same side, 
The Elms, a gentlemanly mansion. Thèse objects, how- 
ever, can only be just glanced at before the train again seeks 
the gloom of Moore Cutting, which is about one mile and 
three quarters in length, and pauses for a short time at the 
Moore Station. 
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Âcross this excavation are thrown four bridges, which, from 
the curve of the line, form successively objects of picturesque 
interest. The matériel supplied by this cutting consisted of 
clay, sand, and sand rock, which fully answered the require- 
ments of the last embankment, the approaches to the several 
bridges, and the stone blocks for their érection, besides a con- 
sidérable quantity for the ballast of the road. 

At the end of Moore Cutting the Railway passes over a 
bridge, the approaches to which are excavated ten feet below 
the surface of the old road, and then rises majestically upori 
an embankment, stretching one mile and three quarters in 
length, which includes the splendid viaduct to which the train 
is fast approaching. From this place there is a succession of 
beautiful home scenery, on each side of the line, embracing 
ail the variety of fallow field and pasture land, — of broad, 
fresh, fertile meadows, stocked with sleek and happy herds, 
gazing listlessly at the flying train ;— diversified, again and 
agàin, with clusters of trees and rich orchards, shading 
hoinesteads of every degree, — the substantial farmer's dwelling, 
and the peasant's humble abode, so gracefully described by 
Mrs. Hemans as 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousanda on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er her silvery brooks, 

And round her hamlet fanes. 
Throngh glowing orchards fojth they peep, 

Each from its mote of leaves, 
And fearless there they lowly sleep, 

As the birds beneath their eaves. 

It is at this place that the Irwell and Mersey Canals, and 
the river Mersey are seen in close alliance, pursuing their 
parallel course, and gushing through the ample arches of the 
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Warrington Viaduct. This splendid structure is one of the 
great attractions of the Grand Junction Railway. It is only 
inferior to that which spans the valley of the Weaver in the 

* 

estent of its line and the nuraber of its arches. It is built of 
stone, and consista of twelve arches, which the artist has con- 
trived, with inimitable skill, to display in the accompanying 
plate. As this viaduct was erected to perfoïm multifarious ser- 
vices, the sever al arches aie built in corresponding proportions, 
and it is not the Icfast amongst its excellentes, that its varions 
features aie made so tastefully to harmonise, and to compose 
together a figure of so much splendour and beauty. The first 
thvee arches are of 16 feet span each, and serve as occupation- 
roads to the neighbouring lands; a noble arch, of 40 feet, then 
stretches across the canal ; three others of simikr dimensions 
to the first succeed, and are followed by two eUiptical arches 
of singuhr élégance, graoefully projecting 75 feet each, em- 
hracing the broad stream of the Mersey, and are sucoeeded by 
tfaree terminating ones that correspond in form and proportion 
with the first. The piers of the larger arches were carried 
down to the firm rock, while the smalkr ones were «ecured by 
piles driven into the ground. The height of the Railway 
above the river, at low water mark, is about 30 feet, and 19 
feet above the water of the canal. To the right of the line the 
Mersey may be observed capriciously pursuing a zigzag course 
in ail the wantonness of its strength, like a beautiful coquette, 
graceful even in her extravagance, while the demure canal 
carries its steady channel in an almost unbroken line, Connect- 
ing like the base of a triangle the diverging and returning 
points of the river, insulating a portion of the Httle town- 
ship of Latchford between their several waters. 
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The train is now on the Arpley Embankment, in which are 
three other bridges, two consisting of three arches eaeh, built to 
facilitate the communication of the occupiers with their lands, 
and to drain away the superfluous water at flood times, which 
at this place are both fréquent and dangerous. In the winter 
of the year following the opening of the Railway, a deluging 
flood sapped the foundation of one of thèse bridges, in such a 
manner, that the whole of the structure fell in one desolating 
crash. An effectuai stop had well nigh been put to the traffic of 
the Railway, and for two days it was carried on by means of 
planks of timber, over which the passengers and luggage passed 
to a train that waited for them on the opposite side. A wooden 
bridge was hastily constructed, and on this temporary fabric the 
rails were placed till the one of masonry could be rebuilt. 

The train now reaches the important town of Warrington, 
not the Warrington of old Leland's time, which that quaint 
historian describes- as " a paved town of pretty bigness, with a 
chuxeh at the tail end of it," but busy, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial Warrington ; containing a population of 20,000 inha- 
bitants, with three handsome churches, two of which are at its 
northern and southern ends; a pin manufactory, cotton factories, 
and glass houses ; a Town Hall, Market Hall, two Cloth Halls ; 
Théâtre, Assembly Rooms, a Free Grammar School, Na- 
tional School, a Blue Coat School, and Meeting Houses and 
sanctuaries for every variety of religious faith« 

The Warrington Station is the most important one upon the 
Une of the Grand Junction Railway. The train reaches it 
through a spacious area rather than a scanty measured road, 
flanked by a protecting stone wall on the right, and an eleyated 
stone peripatetic esplanade on the left. A magnifioent stone 
bridge crosses the Mersey, on the banks of which this place is 
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built, and the town, as it is approached through the pleasant 
fields on each side of the line, with its tall chimneys sending 
forth columns of smoke " high into upper air/' the embattled 
towers of its churches, and the extent to which it appears to 
spread itself out, possesses the traveller with a sensé of its 
great wealth and conséquence. 

The arrangements of the Warrington Station are upon a 
scale characteristic of the importance of the place. It stands 
at the distance of 18£> miles from Liverpool and Manchester, 
and 77} from Birmingham. The carriages for Liverpool and 
Manchester, which hâve corne from Birmingham in one train, 
are hère separated; and, while the Firefly continues to rush 
forward with those destined for Liverpool, the Cornet, or some 
other locomotive of equally ominous name, Aies off with the 
Manchester carriages in quick succession. Nothing can exceed 
the ingenuity of the plan, or the mechanical power, order, and 
exactness with which it is executed. The plan is this : — the sepa- 
rate trains from Liverpool and Manchester arrive at Warrington 
a few minutes before the train from Birmingham ; — the locomotive 
which has corne from Liverpool, takes the united trains forward 
to Birmingham, while the engine which has brought the train 
from Manchester returns back again with the carriages which 
hâve arrived from Birmingham. This station was the terminus 
of the Railway from Newton to Warrington, which the Grand 
Junction Company purchased, and by this means extended their 
line to Newton, where it falls into the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. Close by this station stands a massy stone 
bridge, of three arches, with long retaining walls for supporting 
the approaches to it, which carries, by a broad way, the Liverpool 
and Warrington turnpike road over the line ; and hère, also, 
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a small engine is erected, for pumping water from a well into 
an iron tank for the supply of the locomotives. 

The space between Warrington and Liverpool has much of 
variety and beauty contained in it ; but, like every other dis- 
trict within the sphère o£ any great trading mart, it ceases to 
possess that quiet, secluded, reposing character which belongs 
exclusively to rural life, and it begins to assume by degrees 
the restlessness, and activity, and thickening population of a 
metropolitan neighbourhood. The peculiar and beautiful ob- 
jects of country scènes, become intermingled with manufac- 
tories, and mercantile works ; the wide Champagne ôelds are 
reduced to puny enclosures, or divided into small patches of 
garden ground; the roads cross and recross one another just 
like so many streets ; and ail the smiling features of Earth's 
smooth, green face are entirely disfigured by yawning and 
ragged quarries, blazing brickkilns, and the multitudinous opera- 
tions of anxious, busy, ambitious man. 

As the train proceeds from the Warrington Station, the spire 
of St. Paul*s Church, a fine stone Gothic building, is seen at a 
considérable distance on the right, peering out of the umbra- 
geous shade of the lofty trees that closely surround it, and im- 
mediately after, and nearer the line, a large manufactory, called 
the Bone Works, for compounding glue size, the effluvia from 
which taints the air almost to contagion. This is followed by 
some extensive Engine Works, " full of sound and fury." The 
train then enters upon the Bradley Embankment, and the 
Sankey Canal, which is to hold companionship with the chemin 
de fer, for some miles to corne, turns off to the left, to empty 
its waters into the Mersey at Runcorn Gap. On each side 01 
the line a plantation of stately firs has been formed, and through 
this avenue . the trains rush along with a velocity that seenis 

o 
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to infect ail the surrounding objecta, — thèse appear to the 
traveller like a flying grove, — a u Biraam wood moying toDun- 
sinane," — or like a procession of phantom trees ftitting by the 
carnage Windows. 

On the right is Warrington and Halford Hall, girt in with fine 
spreading forest trees, and on the left the Sankey Canal lies, 
with its bare breast of deep water, over which vessels of very 
considérable burthen pass, with their broad red sails set to 
catch the accelerating breeze. On the right and left are mea- 
dows, and brooks, and open country in the distance, till the 
line reaches Winwick Station, near to which is the picturesque 
village of the same name, with its fine old church and rich 
living. 

Àrchbishop Usher has claimed for the village of Winwick 
an honourable station amongst the early British cities, and has 
given to it the title of Cair Gwintguic ; but the fact is doubt- 
ful, as is that of its having been the scène of a bloody battle, in 
which Oswald, the good King of Northumbria, was slain. 
The argument, however, infers that it is a place of antiquity, 
and throws over it an air of interest, which belongs not to those 
whose birth and history is traced upon living memories. Near 
this village is Red Bank, the scène of an obstinate conflict be- 
tween the army of Cromwell and the Scots under the Duke of 
Hamilton; and adjoining it a field, called Gallows Field, in 
which many of the prisoners belonging to the defeated army of 
of the latter, were hanged, — which circumstance has given to it 
this fearful title. 

After leaving the Winwick Station, the Railway passes the 
Vulcan Foundry on the right, and on the left some extensive 
Chemical Works, which may be easily discovered by theconical 
tower which marks their situation. Thèse manufactories are 
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intermingled with occasional openings of country scènes, 
whose territory they seem to hâve invaded and possessed. 

The train now reaches Newton Junction, where the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, which turns off to the right for 
the former town, receives the Grand Junction Une. This 
station is situated at the angle formed by the junction of the 
two Railways. The separate trains which hâve corne close toge* 
ther from Warrington, as soon as they touch this point part 
company, and dart off with the speed of an arrow on their 
respective Unes to the left and right. Nearly at the same 
instant, the trains which hâve left Liverpool and Manchester 
for Birmingham meet at this place ; and thèse also, after wait- 
mg for a few minutes, to take breath, rush down the Une of the 

♦ 

Grand Junction,— the Liverpool gaUantly leading the van, with 
the speed of thirty miles an hour. 

Now the Firefly, with its own division of carriages, is fairly 
started for Liverpool, and after having passed another Chemical 
Manufactory, distinguished by a lofty chimney, enters upon 
the Sankey Embankment. This stupendous work is raised iïi 
many places 70 feet above the level of the valley which it over- 
looks, and commands the view of Newton Race Course, with 
its Grand Stand, on the open plain to the right, and Burton 
Wood on the left. In this embankment is the celebrated 
viaduct, underneath which the Sankey Canal passes onward. 
This bridge consists of nine arches of 50 feet span each, 
measuring in height nearly 70 feet from the canal to the cop- 
ing of the parapet. Two hundred piles driven deep into the 
soil, supports its massy piers and broad road. This building 
is principally of brick with stone facings, and its total cost was 
upwards of £45,000. To the right of the Une the canal 
stretches its channel to St. Helen's, as its northern point, 
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and to the left k it falls into the Mersey at West Bank. It » 
the parent canal of England, and had its origin in the year 
1755. 

Àfter traversing the embankment, the train reaches Collin's 
Green Station. From this place it speedily arrives ai a peaty 
morass, resembling Chat moss in its principal features, but of 
inuch less eitent, with the little village of Pair on the right, 
from which it dérives its name of Pair Moss. Deep is the 
foundation of the Railway hère. The treacherous morass 
absorbed the materials as fast as they were poured in, and 
though the road does not rise more than two or three feet 
above the level of the bog, the foundation, consisting of clay 
and stone, is sunk nearly twenty feet below it The township 
of Parr onoe owned as its mistress, Catherine* the last» and the 
cleverest amongst the many wives of that very Blue Beard of 
English kings, Henry VIII., sinoe she contrived to préserve 
both her rank and ber head to the last. 

The St Helen's Junction Station suooeeds to this place. 
On the left, at a considérable distance, is Bold Hall and Fark, 
which is a pleasant object to look upon, in this région of 
maxrafactories and smoke, and forward is an iron bridge of two 
arches, which crosses the Une, and cames the St. Helen's and 
Runcorn Gap Rail-road to the north and south. The train is 
now in an excavation, and its speed is much diminished by the 
Sutton inclined plane, which it bas to ascend, assisted by an 
additional propelling engine, which is kept at this place for 
that purpose. The train passes rapidly on, however, with this 
additional power through several noble arches, and speedily 
arrives at Lea Green Great Station, which is the summit of 
the plane, and arrives at the Rainhill level, the scène of the 
Engine Race described at the commencement of this work, 
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when Stephenson's Sky Rocket " swept the stakes." Sutton 
hamlet and Shirley Hall, with its park and woods, lie to the 
right of the Une. 

The train now reaches the next station at Kendriok's Cross, 
and immecbatery afler passes under Rainhill Bridge, the most 
per&ct example of the skew principle of architecture. It then 
passes through a sandstone cutting, fifteen feet in depth, from 
which iras removed 220,000 cubic yards of materials. The train 
afterwards descends by the force of its own gravity the Whis- 
ton Inclined Plane, which falls 82 feet in l£ mile, decreasing 
its speed when required, by means of breaks provided for that 
object. It afterwards passes over Whiston Embankment at 
full speed, leaving the dirty town of Prescott, the delightrul 
retreat of the Hazels, and the spacious domain of Knowsley 
Park, the magnificent seat of the Earl of Derby, to the right, 
and arrives at the Huyton Gâte Station. 

The village of Huyton is on the same side, with its little 
church and beautiful screen, which has long been the admiration 
of antiquarians. On the left of the Une is Childwell Hall, com- 
manding a fine view of the river Mersey, the high grounds of 
Cheshire, and some parts of North Wales. In the space of a 
short time the train reaches Roby Lane Station. 

The nearer approach to Liverpool is marked by the increas- 
ing number of villas and gentlemanly seats, occupying the 
rising grounds, and seizing upon every favourable point of 
natural beauty and unfolding prospect of rural scenery. 
Amongst the most pleasant of thèse "Homes of England," 
and objecta of country life, are Summer Hill House,— the 
pictureeque church of Nutting Ash,— and the smiling village 
of Broad Green, lying to the left. The train passes over the 
Broad Green Embankment, reaching nearly to the length of 
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two miles; which, rising to the height of nearly fifty feet, 
élevâtes the traveller's view over ail the surrounding objects, 
and arrives, in the lapse of a few brief minutes, at the Broad 
Green Station. 

. About half a mile from this station, to the right of the 
line, is the wharf for the embarkation of cattle on the Rail- 
way. An inclined plane is then ascended; and the Firefly, as 
if irritated by the trifting obstruction, dashes with increased 
velocity into the Olive Mount Cutting. This extraordinary 
excavation is about two miles in length, and nearly seventy 
feet in depth. It produced a supply of 480,000 cubic yards 
of stone, which was used in the construction of the bridges 
and other buildings on the line, and afforded its valuable con- 
tingent to the last embankment The road through this 
gloomy défile becomes, in a perceptible degree, contracted. 
The walls of rock rise perpendicularly from the base to the 
summit; and, as the train tears along the line, the traveller 
feels a curious désire to project his hand through the carnage 
window and touch thèse approximating walls, which seem to 
be making as much haste as himself in an opposite direction, 
as though on the full tilt for Manchester. 

The Olive Mount Cutting, and the Station at Wavertree 
Lane, are passed, and the train arrives at Edge Hill Station. 
The traveller will hère observe two lines of rails turning to 
the left, one of which leads to a tunnel 291 yards long, which 
is used principally for the transit of coals, and the other ap- 
proaching a much larger one, which is connected with the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company's warehouses at 
Wapping. Sir George Head has so happily described this 
extraordinary structure, and the mercantile objects at its 
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terminus, that the reader will not be displeased to find his 
account placed hère instead of any other : — 

" This vast subterraneous excavation, a mile and a quarter 
in length, viewed either with regard to the purposes to which 
it is applied, or its exécution, as a channel of conveyance for 
live cattle, timber, and ail sorts of merchandise, through the 
bowels of the earth, and below the site of a populous town, 
is a truly wonderful performance. I obtained permission, on 
one occasion, to pass through it ; and though the passage was 
performed in utter darkness, it did not the less strongly interest 
me. This tunnel, and the splendid warehouses and quays at 
its mouth, are an indication, and a true one, of the vigour 
with which the projectors of the Railway grappled with the 
undertaking. Besides the various established channels of 
communication with Manchester which previously existed, and 
with which the Railway necessarily had to compete, the ope- 
rations on this spot exhibit, in addition, a spécimen of almost 
unlimited expenditure ; an outlay against which, as a question 
of profit and loss, the proprietors also contended, and in spite 
of which their shares hâve attained, nevertheless, nearly a 
duplicate value. A pleasing example is hère afforded of the 
énergies of the country, as well as an earnest, in prospecta, 
of the gênerai advantages likely to be derived by the exten- 
sion of steam communication to London — advantages, I am 
fully persuaded, too great to be fully estimated till they are 
really felt. 

" It is quite impossible to describe, within brief compass, 
the beauty and symmetry of the arrangements which prevail 
among the warehouses, and within thèse extensive promises. 
Nevertheless, I was permitted, as a étranger, to contemplate 
the scène unnoticed and unmolested ; either to walk from end 
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to end, or pause for the purpose of observing the address and 
dispatch with which multitudinous affairs were conducted. 
Âmong the many objects that diverted my attention, I parti- 
cularly remarked the facility with which logs of timber, of the 
largest dimensions, and ail descriptions of bulky and heavy 
materials, were slung on the carriages ; the great size of the 
Dobbin wheeU y ten feet in diameter, occasionally employed ; 
and also the extrême length of the ordinary Liverpool cart, 
for the conveyance of cotton bags, eighteen feet from the 
tailboard to the point of the shaft, which latter is totally over- 
hung by the body, with the exception only of four feet. The 
load of thèse carts, drawn by a couple of horses, is about 
three tons. Among the timber lying on the ground, ready to 
be sent by the carriages on the Railway, I measured one stick, 
of which there were several others as large— it was a pièce of 
squared timber, two feet the side of the square, and fifty-seven 
feet long. As they allow regularly four tons to a carriage, 
*and not unfrequently carry five, and as, to convey timber, two 
carriages are sometimes lashed together, a full load may be 
estimated at ten tons. 

" Among the various cargoes put on the carriages with the 
greatest ease and dispatch, are pigs— a fact which shews what 
management will effect; and, though strange, is at least true. 
Indeed, this branch of business is so well assorted, that though, 
as to locality, the animais, previous to departing on their 
journey, are upon equal terms with the men and merchandise, 
yet, as to actual juxtaposition, they might as well be five 
miles asunder. This désirable object is effected by means of 
a back entrance into a pig-yard, where ail the herds that ar- 
rive, on their way to Manchester, find accommodation. Hence 
there is a small door to a wooden platform,— the latter leading, 
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by an inclined plane, to the carriage standing on the Railway, 
close to the mouth of the tunnel. The pigs enjoy this right 
of road unmolested; and, in point of fact, step quietly out of 
their drawing-room into their vehicle, each as easily as an old 
dowager into her chair waiting in the vestibule" 

The distance from Edge Hill to the Liverpool Station, in 
Lime Street, is traversed by an inclined plane, down which 
the train runs from the impetus of its own gravity. The whole 
of this space is through a tunnel, 2,230 yards long, 25 feet 
high, and 17 feet wide, — the cost of which was £150,000. 
The train pauses a short time before it enters this subterra- 
neous région, while the Firefly withdraws from the labour of 
its journey which is now accomplished, the lamps are lighted, 
and the propulsion is given towards the mouth of the cavern. 
The whole length of the tunnel is dimly lighted with gas; 
and as it passes underneath the streets of the town, thèse are 
severally indicated, as they are reached, by inscriptions traced 
upon the walls. A lurid and spectral glare diffuses itself 
throughout this vault, which has not unaptly been compared 
to the cave of the Bœotian architect, from which many a timid 
traveller has emerged pale and dejected as the suppliants from 
that celebrated oracle. The passage occupies about five 
minutes, and the traveller once more opens his eyes to the 
cheerful daylight, and again breathes freely in the spacious 
area of Lime Street Station. 

What a change has passed over the state of things! The 
silence of the " burying- vault," for the clamour of a thousand 
voices! Passengers projecting themselves from the snug 
enclosure of their carnages» right glad to reach again the terra 
firma of the ample esplanade. The parting nods, and hasty 
farewells of newly-made friends, with many a lingering look, 

p 
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and furtive glance; passing porters and descending packages; 
carmen, cabmen, and omnibus drivers, with sundry mercantile 
peripatetics, vociferating their invitations, very much like 
vhat the Northern Enchanter has described the ancient streets 
of the metropolis in James's time, when the horologers 
apprentice stood at his master's door, saluting the passers-by 
with " What do you lackr « What do you lack?" The din 
ceasesnot till the traveller has escaped into his hostelrie^ and 
loses his sensé of the stirring events of the day in the quiet 
slumbers of the night 



CHAPTER VI. 

" A lively Irishman, going from Iiverpool, said he asked one of his 
friends wbo passed in another train, * how d'ye do? 1 and before the answer 
çould be gpoken, one was at Manchester and the other at Liverpool." 

Miss Sinclair's Hill and Valley. 

This motto conveys an idea, and not an inaccurate one too, of 
tke speed with which the journey between Manchester and 
Liverpool is sometimes performed on the Railway. It not un- 
frequently happens that the trains arrive at either terminus, a 
distance of 31 miles, in the short space of one hour; and suoh 
is the prodigious power that can be employed upon this Une, 
that in a case of necessity, such as an embarkation of troops 
for a foreign station, a thousand soldiers hâve made the transit 
at one time, 

The reader will now please to rétrograde as far as Newton 
Jonction, from whence the diverging line to Manchester com- 
mences, and follow the Cornet from that station on to thé 
Sandymain Embankment, at a very short distance from the' 
starting point. On each side of the line is a young plantation 
of stately firs and garden-like shrubs which, but for the 
straightness of the avenue, would give it much the appearance 
of an approach to a domestic mansion. The varions openings 
between the trees expose to view the beauties of a green and 
fertile country. On the left is the turnpike road to Wigan, 
skirting the western boundary of Haydock Park, which lies 
near to the line, and the little town of Newton; on the right, 
Winwick Church with its tapering spire and neighbouring 
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hamlets, and the high hills of Staffordshire in the distance. À 
short mile brings the train to Newton Bridge Station, distant 
from Liverpool sixteen miles. As the trains generally rest 
for a few minutes at this place, a convenient Hôtel, and Post- 
office hâve been erected, which stand on the right of the Rail- 
way. On the left is the Leigh Arms and spacious County 
Club Boom, architecturally ornamented with Doric pillars and 
a terrace walk. The embankment at this point of the Une is 
forty feet above the level of the road, and contains a handsome 
viaduct of four arches, each of thirty feet span, which clasps 
the little valley below. Beneath runs the road from Newton 
to Warrington, and hard by 

M A willowy brook that turna a mill," 
with sundry cottage and hamlet roads, that wind like so many 
yellow threads among the tall, rich, green spreading trees, or 
foUow the course of the noisy stream, forming one of the 
prettiest vignettes that is to be seen on the entire line. 

Park Side Station is half a mile distant from Newton Bridge, 
and possesses an historical interest, from its being the place 
where that enlightened statesman, Mr. Huskisson, met with. 
the accident which caused his death. During the stoppage 
which the train makes hère to take in a supply of coke and 
water, he left the carriage, and another train running up with 
a speed, not appreciated in that early stage of Railway expé- 
rience, he became confused and fell, and the wheels passed 
over his legs. He was taken to the neighbouring village of 
Ecoles, in a carriage drawn by the Northumbrian Engine, and 
received into the house of the Rev. Mr. Blackburne, the bene- 
volent vicar of that place, where, in a few minutes, after endur- 
ing much pain, he breathed his last. After his decease, his 
remains were removed to Liverpool, and buried in St. James's 
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Gemetery, where a superb monument has been erected to his 
memory. "Died Abner as a fool dieth?" was the mournful 
exclamation of the king of Israël over his fallen warrior. The 
négative to the enquiry is in the illustrious history of the brave 
Israélite, which the Sacred Records hâve still preserved; and the 
splendour of that lamented statesman's talents hâve not faded 
with the setting of his mortal sun, while it can be traced in 
his history that he was the éloquent advocate of Free Trade, 
a system which includes in its sound and unrestricted 
principle, and the wise application of it, the true source of 
national wealth and honour. This melancholy event occurred 
on the opening of the Railway, September 15th, 1830, and a 
marble slab fixed in the wall near to this station is the sad 
mémorial of it. 

On the left is the Wigan Junction Rail-road, branching off 
towards that town, and a little further on the Une enters into 
the great Kenyon Excavation, from which 800,000 cubic 
yards of clay and sandstone were taken. 

The Bolton Junction Station, which immediately succeeds 
the excavation, connecta the Railway from the important town 
of Bolton with the Liverpool and Manchester Une. The train 
speedily enters upon the Brossley Embankment, from which 
may be seen on the right, Culcheth Hall, and the little town- 
ship of Culcheth, where it is said a council was once held by 
one of the Saxon kings. 

Bury Lane Station and its embankment, tmder which runs 
the little trout stream of Glazebrook, follows; and the train 
almost directly enters upon the famous Chat Moss, extend- 
ing five miles in length, and nearly three in breadth. The 
Cornet hère Aies at the top of its speed, distancing ail the 
Eclipses that ever astonished the sporting world, and appears 
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to set the whole dreary waste in a dauce of ecstacy. Chat 
Moss has, however, yielded in many places to the industry 
and science of man, and patches are hère and there reclaimed 
from the morass, into fertile fields and " sure and firm-set 
earth," while green Unes of young plantations mark the boun- 
daries between successful cultivation and primitive désolation. 
Nothing but the indomitable courage of mind and the sublime 
énergies of science, would hâve led a human being to this fear- 
ful waste, with the intelligent purpose of saying to the 
treacherous and yielding earth, "Stand fast." "Knowledge is 
power," is a philosophical maxim now in every one's mouth, 
and the triumph of which has in this instance been made sig- 
nally complète. Draining, deep layers of stone, gravel, hurdles, 
and sand, to an incalculable extent, with the cost of upwards of 
£40,000, hâve at length made the road across Chat Moss as 
sound and durable, and efficient to the purpose, as any portion 
of the Une under the most favourable circumstances. 

The eye of the traveller is reUeved from the weary vision of 
this brown and barren swamp, by elevating its range towards 
the villages of Astley and Tyldesley, which Ue in the more cul- 
tivated districts on the left of the Une, and are objecta of pic- 
turesque interest. Lamb's Cottage Station stands on the bor- 
dera of Chat Moss, and Barton Moss Station almost immedi- 
ately follows; from which Worsley Hall, almost surrounded by 
a forest of trees, may be distinctly seen. Patricroft Station, 
near which is the village of Ecoles, associated with the lamented 
Mr. Huskisson, is the next in succession. The spacious domain 
of Trafford Hall spreads itself in luxuriance and beauty on the 
right of the Railway. Three other stations mark the progress 
of the journey, till the Cornet majestically carries its train over 
the massy bridge that stretches itself across the far-famed 
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stream of the Irwell, and introduces the traveller into tke 
spacious area of the station belonging to the deeply-important 
town of Manchester. 

A railway journey is now an every^day fact of actual expé- 
rience, which, if it had been speculated upon only twenty 
years ago, would hâve been considered the dream of a mad- 
man. It demonstrates the advance of the faculties of the 
human mind, and their rational application to the condition 
in which man is at présent found. It clearly points out a long 
course of prospective improvement in the social state of the 
great human family, of which the présent may be considered 
but as the first stage ; and it completely abnegates the favourite 
notion of some of our time-worn philosophers, that this is 
the period of "the worlcFs old âge; 9 ' while, on the contrary, 
k establishes the truth, that this is rather the vigorous era of 
the> world's maturity. It would be a singularly interesting 
exercise to fall back upon the path of man's history, and to 
trace his advance from a state of barbarism to civilisation ; 
from the mère cultivation of the arts necessary to the lowest 
state of his animal existence, to that high intellectual con- 
dition in which the attributes of mind form the chief source 
of enjoyment, and their communion becomes the attractive 
power that unités the distant members of the various tribes of 
his race into one great brotherhood. It would, perhaps, be a 
still more interesting engagement, to follow the footsteps of 
man in this onward course of discovery and improvement, for 
the purpose of contemplating the appalling difficultés which 
hâve opposed his progress, and the untiring persévérance and 
invincible courage with which he has overcome them; to 
pursue his career amidst the taunts of the unbelieving, the 
sneers of the envious, and the brutal hostility < of the igno- 
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rant; to accompany the graduai development of his spécula- 
tions, from théories raised upon principles, to facts unfolded 
by expérience; to watch him under such circumstances as 
those which befel, in early times, Copernicus and Galileo, in 
their discoveries in the heavens, — or Columbus, feeling his 
way, as it were, a solitary adventurer across the vast Atlantic, 
in search of a new world; and, finally, to track his course 
from the cruel mockings and bitter pains of one âge, to the 
gratitude and applause of another. 

- But it is time we shut up the Book of the Grand Junction 
Railway. The nations of the earth will not fail to cherish 
the discovery which has been made of the power of steam, to 
facilitate their advance towards each other ; and such is the 
elastic quality of the principle thus brought into action, that 
the exulting anticipation of one of our transatlantic writers 
may really corne to pass,— that "we shall reach from the Gulf 
of Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico, from icebergs to 
orange-groves, in six days." 

It is not altogether out of place, at the close of a book on 
locomotion like the présent, to permit one brief reflection to 
occupy its last lines— namely, that Time, in its révolution, 
will bring tbis and every other important discovery to an end; 
and, what is deeply affecting, that ail the successive races of 
men who may rejoice in, and profit by, thèse discoveries, will 
also themselves arrive at the same great terminus. As the 
gallant Sir Walter Baleigh writes — 

" Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our ail we hâve, 

And pays us but with âge and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we hâve wander'd ail our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our dayi." 



XiXYSlRPOOIi . 



LIVERPOOL. 



On the eastern bank of the estuary of the Mersey stands the important 
and flourishing town of Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, and in the 
hundred of West Derby. It would be a profitless expenditure of time to 
join in the argument respecting the etymology of its name, which, after 
ail the disputation on the subject, remains atill a matter of donbt. The 
object of " The Book of the Railway" is principally to describe things 
and places as they at présent exist ; and in regard to the three great towns 
which it embrace8, to présent such a guide as may lead the traveUer satis- 
factorily, and economically as to time, to the objecta most likely to interest 
hifl attention. 

Liverpool is 97 i miles from Birmingham, and 207| from London 
220 from Glasgow; 80 by sea, and 100 by land, from Holyhead; 120 from 
Dublin ; and 75 from the Isle of Man. It is a borough and corporation 
town, contains about 200,000 inhabitants, and sends two members to Par- 
liament. It is not without a name in ancient records ; nor was it in early 
times without those means of defence which the unsettled state of the 
kingdom required, as is set forth in the following extract from Kenion's 
veracious Manuscripts: — 

" Roger de Poictou, Earl of Lancaster, prudently stationed his barons 
in the most vulnérable places to préserve his earldom in quiet. He built a 
castle at Liverpool against the passage over the water from Chesshire, and 
there placed his trusty friend, Vivian Molynenx, to be governor and castel- 
lanus to the ntmost limita of liis earldom/' 

Q 
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Ail vestiges, however, of a barbarous antiquity hâve disappeared, and 
modem Liverpool, in its splendour and extent, is the création of concur- 
ring circumstances, — the enligbtened perception and wise application of its 
peculiar situation, — and the ingenuity, industry, and capital of its enterpris- 
ing inhabitants. Leland, our favourite historian, says, that " Lyrpoole," 
as he writes it, " is a paved towne, and hath but a chapel. At Lyrpoole is 
small custume payid, that causeth merchaunts to resorte thereto." This 
fact, so simply told, exhibits one of the circnmstances which hâve contri- 
buted to the welfare and advancement of this place. Another, and an 
important one, may be found in the accommodation afforded to shipping 
by the formation of wet docks, — of which the first in the nation was 
made hère as early as 1708, — with, at the présent time, a total area of 
ninety acres of water. Its central situation in the kingdom, and its 
proximity to the Irish coast, mark it out as the great Entrepôt for the 
products of the two countries; while its local neighbourhood to Man- 
chester and the great clothing districts, for which it imports the cotton of 
the eastern and western hémisphères, and from which again it receives 
the manufactured fabrics that fill the markets of the world, combines to 
ghre to its port the incessant aetivity for which it is characterised, and 
to inerease the enormotts capital of its merchants. 

The docks at Liverpool, as they are objects of the gremtest conséquence 
to the inhabitants, are those also of the greatest interest to étrangers. 
They are probably in magnificence and commodioasness equal to any in 
the kingdom, and in extent of area, superior. They are not pressed 
npon, as in other ports, by warehouses and buildings brought to the very 
edge, but présent a wide nnembarrassed space, into which the leading com- 
mercial streets flow. Capacious sheds on each side protect the merchan- 
dlse and employée from the effects of the weather, — and the lading and un - 
lading of vessels goes on without interruption. The doctes form an exten- 
sive Hne at the river* s brink, with a quay space of nearly eight miles, and 
a dock room of one hundred and eleven acres. The river wall stretches 
ftfrdf for nearly three miles-, and affords a most delightrol marine pro- 
menade. 

As the visitor approaehes the docks hk attention is first canght by à 
sight of the innumerable masts, with flying pendants — green, blue, yellow, 
and white, peering above ail the «urrounding objects ; and when he 
entera, he is strack with astanishment at the auge structure of the vessels, 
their gracefal forma, and the fanciful, and sometimes grotesque, figures 
which ornament their bows. His admiration is excited by the précision 
and exaetness with which they take up their stations, side by side» in the 
closely-thronged dock ; and " his wonder grows" to think how they 
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manage to keep clear from each other, and how they wiU ever again con- 
trive to extricate themselves from the labyrinth of stately ships in which 
they appear involved, when the time of sailing arrives. The most attrac- 
tive and picturesque view of the docks is taken either in sailing down the 
river, or from its opposite bank, — and when seen from end to end, the 
congregated vesse&s look like a deep and wide-spread forest with their 
masts bearing the colours of ail nations, colleeted at that instant in fel- 
lowship together, but soon to be separated, and to track their solitary 
course, in ail seas, to the farthest extremities of the world. The visiter, as 
he makes the circuit of the docks, is perpetually reminded of the pecnliar 
character of the place in which he is sojourning, not only by the sight of 
the shipping, but from meeting every now and then, men of other lands, 
whose dress, colour, or physiognomical expression indicate in succession 
the son burnt American, the dark Malay, the swarthy Afriean, or the mild 
and intelligent Asiatic. 

We wiU now lead our readers to the Exchange Buildings, and if we 
enter iato the spacious quadrangle which it forma, when the sun has 
passed his shadow across the noon-hour on the dial, we shall find it 
thronged with merchants, agents, bankers, brokers, interpreters, — men of 
ail climes, and commercial ranks and degrees ; — buying, selling, bartering, 
and getting gain, with an intensity of eagerness, and an absorption of 
feeling, as if thèse manifold opérations were the only objecta of human 
existence. Mammon sits enthroned hère in ail his glory — that Mammon 
which our poet Spenser calls the " god of the world and worldlings" — and 
the world hastens to do htm homage. It were curions to speculate how the 
crowd of merchants would start if a stranger, never " seen on 'Change" 
before» were to appear in this magnificent area, with a mien " towering 
and majestic, and shining in bright effulgence and resistless dignity," as 
the English moralist has drawn the figure of Truth. From the centre the 
stranger cries aloud to the wondering multitude, u Unto you, O men, I 
call, — receive my instruction, and not silver ; and knowledge rather 
than choice gold; for wisdom is better than rubies, and ail the things that 
may be desired are not to be compared to it. Riches and honour are with 
me ; yea, durable riches and righteousness." Would the merchants, 
agents, bankers, brokers, and interpreters press forward to obtain a por- 
tion of the riches and honour offered by the illustrious stranger ; or would 
they steal away, one by one, as they of old did when Truth itself appeared 
upon earth with the same message ? 

This splendid building was raised at the expense of upwards of 
£l 10,000., and its area includes 35,066 square feet. It occupiez three 
aides of a square, and has three interior façades ; two of which, on the 
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east and west sides, are surmounted by a range of columns with Ccnrîn- 

thian capital», supporting a massy comice and balustrade, and covering 

arched piazzas of fifteen feet in width, extending along each of the façades. 

The south aide offers a projected centre, with a portico of duplicated 

columns, throngh which the road passes ont of the quadrangle into the 

adjoining street. Surmounting the columns is an entablature, supporting 

four sculptured figures of the éléments, and corresponding with emble- 

matic figures representing the four quarters of the world, which adora the 

front of the Town Hall, forming the north side of the square. In the 

centre is the noble monument to the memory of Lord Nelson, from the 

design of Westmacott, and erected at the ezpense of £9,000. In the 

east wing of the building is a spacious News Room, and a corresponding 

one immediately above it is appropriated to the use of the underwriters. 

The Town Hall occupies the north side of the Exchange Buildings, 

and is a magnificent Grecian structure. The principal entrance is from 

the south side, which leads to the grand stahrcase, — opening out upon a 

suite of apartments, enriched with architectural ornaments executed in 

Scagliola marble, and arched ceilings in panelled compartments. From 

the centre of the building rises a stately dôme, supported by Corinthian 

columns, and surrounded by an open gallery, which commands an exten- 

sive panoramic view, and above ail the splendid national figure of Bri- 

tannia. The saloon, drawing rooms, bail rooms, banqueting room, and 

refectory, are furnished in the most appropriate and costly style, and the 

tout ensemble exhibits an assemblage of objecta of taste and splendour 

worthy of the importance and intelligence of the place. What a sight 

when the whole suite is brilliantly lighted up, the body-corpôrate met for 

the banquet, and the " good hour" arrived in which it may be said that 

" The tables they groan with the weight of the feast, 
And the revelry now has begun ;" 

When saloons, and drawing rooms, and bail rooms, are ail pressed by 
the feet of bright and beautiful créatures, expending the wealth of their 
inventive minds and exubérant spirits on the enchantaient of an hour ) 

The new Custom House is a superb édifice, in the Grecian style of 
architecture, with three fronts, and a central portico of eight Ionic 
columns, supporting an entablature and pediment, with the Royal Arms 
sculptured in the tympanum. From the centre is reared a stately dôme, 
surrounded by Ionic pillars, with entablature and balustrade. This is, 
perhaps, the most splendid public building of the kind in existence, in its 
architecture, extent, and judicious appropriation of noble offices and 
departments. It was erected under the superintendance of Mr. John 
Foster, at the cost of about £300,000., of which £150,000. was con- 
tributed by the Government. 
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The scène now changes from the noise and bustle of animated life to 
the silence and stillness of the Cemetery — from the out-door turmoil of a 
restless génération, rolling its torrent of existence throngh the crowded 
street, to that " house appointed for ail living." St. James's Cemetery, 
so called from its contiguity to the chnrch of that name, is sitoated in a 
deep quarry, given by the Corporation for that purpose ; out of which 
were excavated those solid blocks of stone which form the docks now 
stemming the tide of the Mersey. It contains 44,000 square yards, and 
is enclosed by a stone wall and palisades, with four spacious entrances. 
Within the walls is a chapel, of the Grecian style of architecture, for 
divine service, and near to it the dwelling of the officiating minister. The 
porter's lodge is at the south end of the Cemetery. The excavations of 
the quarry are turned into galleries ; and in thèse rocky défiles are eut by 
the living the family dwelling-places of the dead. The interior is laid 
out as a garden, intersected by gravel walks, which are contrived to lead 
the foot of the visiter from banks and terraces of flaunting flowers to the 
solemn halls of the departed. The funereal yew and the weeping cypress 
are there ; and shrubs and trees of ail hues open out their buds in the 
early season of the year, and decay in the fading time of the " sere and 
yellow leaf," — only to freshen again with young, green life in the spring. 
"Man dieth, and where is he?" Mr. Huskissonwas the first person 
that was buried hère ; and over his tomb a handsome temple has been 
erected, with a full-length figure of that celebrated man. 

Another spacious Cemetery has been formed, chiefly by the Dissent- 
ers, at Low Hill, which contains a small chapel, built in the ancient style 
of English architecture. This "city of the dead" has not inaptly re- 
ceived the name of the Necropolis, the Egyptian burying-place. 

The visiter will find himself relieved in turning away from this solemn 
place; and as ail conditions of mind and feeling are best attained 
by gradations, we will lead him first to the Blind Asylum, which con- 
stitutes one of the most graceful évidences of Liverpool benevolence. 
This structure is a plain stone-fronted substantial building, comprising 
sale rooms, refectories, dormitories, workshops, &c. It was erected in 
1800, and is capable of containing considerably more than a hundred 
persons. The pupils are principally taught spinning and basket-making ; 
the weaving of rugs ; the manufacturing of thread, fish lines, and many 
other handicraft arts. They are also instructed in music, to qualify them 
for organists, and are familiarised with a new method of teaching music to 
others ; and such has been the proficiency to which they hâve attained, 
that a considérable number hâve been pronounced compétent to that 
office. Religious and moral tuition is sedulously affbrded to them ; and 
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every domestîc comfort is provided for, in the excellent arrangements of 

the Institution. It is trae, that each blind one might say— • 

" Seasons leturn, but not to me returna 
Day, ot the sweet approach of eren or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom." 

Bat Providence seems kindly to hâve compensated them for the loss of one 
sensé, by increased activity and power in those remaining ; for a more 
happy, merry, chattering crew can scarcely be seen than this blind family 
of the Liverpool Asylum. 

One of the great lions of liverpool U St. John's Market Place, which 
cost the Corporation .£36,813. The building is of brick, with entrances 
and comices of atone, and is the eighth of a mile in length, forty-five 
yards wide, and is lighted with one hundred and thirty-six Windows. A 
handsome roof is thrown over the whole, supported by four ranges of cast 
iron pillars, which form five spacious longitudinal avenues, divided into 
stalls as neat and regular as a London Bazaar. This place has been 
compared by a very lively writer to a " magnified bee-hive, filled with the 
murmur of a thousand voices under one roof, ail eagerly engaged in buying, 
selling, scolding, gossipping, and quarrelling." 

The visitor will be glad to make his escape from this Babel-like scène 
of bantering, chafering and lying, and will cheerfuUy tum his steps 
towards the calm seclusion of the Botanic Gardens, near Edge Lane, 
leaning a little to the west of Duke Street. The original Botanic Gardens 
occupied a site of about ten acres of land at Edge Hill, and were opened 
in the year 1803. The présent gardens extend themselves over nearly the 
same area, and are enclosed within a substantial stone wall, having a 
handsome entrance lodge, containing apartments for the Curator and his 
assistants. An élégant conservatory, 240 feet in length, stands near the 
centre of the garden, and possesses a choice and copious collection of rare 
plants. The grounds are laid out with great taste, and enriched with 
varied and precious spécimens of natural beauty, which the visitor rarely 
meets with, except in a public institution like this. This new Botanic 
Garden which had been for a long time in préparation, lies nearly a mile 
to the east of the former one, and in somewhat a better situation, from 
its greater distance from the smoke of the town. 

The transition is natural, nor is the distance very great, from the in- 
stitution which the visitor has just passed over, to the Zoological Gardens 
which are situated on the West Derby Road. The site of thèse gardens is 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it has been chosen, and the 
institution, altogether, reflects great crédit on the taste and spirit of the 
town. It occupies a goodly vale, from which rises ail round an amphi- 
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théâtre of sloping hills. The excellence of the natural situation has been 

greatly improved by artificial means ; and by a tasteful contrivance bend- 

ing and winding walks hâve been made, by which the visiter arrives natu- 

rally, and sometimes unexpectedly, at the various habitations which hâve 

been assigned to différent tribes of animais in référence to their peculiar 

habits and taste. Nor can the visiter mil to dérive considérable pleasnre 

from the many way-side beauties of his walk ; for the grounds are varied 

by verdant refreshing grass plots» miniature arboretums, and groupa of 

pleasant and beautiful border flowers and shrubs, — many of them rare, 

and partaking of the exotic character of the inhabitants of this hill and 

valley région. The principal ménagerie is in a spacious circular structure, 

near the midtfle of this dell, and is well adapted for the exhibition of 

the différent animais to a full and complète view. Lions, tigers, léopards, 

bears, wolves, with snndry smaHer animais, occupy the convenient and 

well-arranged compartments of this large cage. The more délicate animais 

enjoy their comparatively spacious enclosures in freedom. The quaint 

and awkward bruin possesses his gymnastic pôle for the exercise of his 

Tffigainly gambols. The pélicans hâve their lake and sod hut, and the 

zébras their pasture ground and mangers. The eagles alone ofter the most 

affecting spectacle, — the sky is above them, their native sky, — but a chain 

is upon their foot, and a misérable perch is their resting place. Birds of 

ail feather are assembled hère, whose variegated plumage would seem to 

vie with " the hues of heaven's bow." The éléphant, that huge animal of 

surpassing strength and intellect, dwells in his palace, or walks through his 

enclosure, entertaining the spectators by his docility, good temper, and 

wonderful intelligence. 

Mr. Atkins, heretofore the proprietor of a travelling ménagerie, is now 
the manager and proprietor at thèse gardens ; and in addition to the real 
naturel wonders he has so admirably arranged for the gratification of the 
public taste, he occasionally prépares, on especial gala days, sundry mimic 
exhibitions of those Phenomena of Nature, which are too ponderous to be 
brought to the vaïïey in the West Derby Road. Perhaps the most curions 
qf them ail is that which the inhabitants of Liverpool, not unfrequently, 
see announced in the affiches staring from the walls, inviting their attend- 
ance to witness the exhibition, if the atmosphère of Lancashire will per- 
mit, of the mighty Vesuvius enacting the earthquake, spitting fire, and 
vomiting lava. 

We hâve now travelled over the length and breadth of Liverpool, and 
recounted the interesting objecta which may be seen either gratuitously or 
by paying for ; and we trust that we shall, at least, hâve deserved the 
character of our friend, Will. Marvel, in the " Idler," that " he was 
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not one of those who go out, and return home again, with nothing to 
tell." 

It would not be doing justice to this important town to omit men- 
tioning the distinguished characters which it has produced. Among thèse 
must be recorded Jeremiah Horrox, an eminent astronomer; George 
Stubbs, a celebrated painter of animais, and author of a work on the 
anatomy of the horse, illustrated by drawings from his own pencil, and 
one on comparative anatomy; William Sadler, the inventer of the method 
of transferring copper-plate prints to earthenware ; Edward Rushton and 
the graceful Mrs. Hemans, poets ; John Deare, a celebrated scnlptor ; 
Joseph Whidbey, an eminent civil engineer ; Dr. Dobson, Dr. Enfield, 
and Dr. Bostock ; the Rev. Leigh Richmond ; and last, though not least, 
the amiable, public-spirited, and highly-gifted William Roscoe, Esq., 
author of the lives of Lorenzo de Medicis and Léo X. ; who was himself 
called the Lorenzo de Medicis of Liverpool, and whose genius and talents 
hâve essentially contributed to give character and élévation to the town of 
which he was the distinguished ornament. 

By way of information to visitera we add, that tickets to inspect most 
of the public Institutions of this place, are given by the Inn and Hotel- 
keepers, with whom they may happen to be staying. 
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MANCHESTER. 



Miss Sinclair commences her paragraph on this place after this fashîon : 
— " At Manchester there was nothing to be seen ; but we spent two hours 
in ascertaining this fact. It is the great muslin shop of Europe/' This 
is a very pleasant way of dismissing the ancient Mancunium, about whose 
claims to be considered as a Roman station so much midnight oil has been 
consumed, and so much learned lore expended. Verily this learned lady 
must hâve done as much exécution, in the way of discovery, during the 
11 two hours " she vouchsafed to stay at Manchester, as did the redoubt- 
able hero amongst the sturdy knights and squires of Cheshire, in his des- 
perate encounter of " a longhour by the Shrewsbury clock."* We sus- 
pect the fair author adopted the caitiff knight's expédient, and feigned sleep 
in some snug corner of the Moseley Arms, during her sojourn, or she 
would not so speedily hâve corne to the conclusion, that " ail is barren " 
in this far-famed and enterprising town. 

Manchester is a borough and corporation town, and sends two members 
to Parliament. It stands on the south-eastern angle of Lancashire, on 
the river Irwell near to the place where that river receives the united 
streams of the Irk and the Medlock. Manchester, in its early days, was 
successively possessed by the Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Normans ; and 
its situation on the bordera of Northumbria made it the théâtre of many 
bloody and desperate conflicts. In the fifteenth century it first became a 
collegiate town, with a parochial church and a magnificent collège, and 
was held in so much estimation that it was originally a place of 
sanctuary, and one of the eight to which this privilège was confirmed 
under the reign of Henry VIII. In the time of the Civil Wars between 
Charles and his Parliament, Manchester took the part of the latter, and, 
though without regular fortifications, made an obstinate and successful 
defence against the Royal forces, under the Earl of Derby, by means of 
abattis work at the ends of the leading streets, and other available defences. 



* Walsingham and Hall, our old chroniclers, deolare that in that famous battle 
5,000 were slain, including the most part of the knights and squires of the neigh- 
bouring county of Cheshire. 

R 
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Leaving the ancient records of this important place, Manchester now 
rises into a new character as a great commercial Emporium. Like every 
large town which has expanded beyond its ordinary limita, it has thrown 
ont suburbs almost as extensive as itself . Of thèse the township of Salford 
is the most important, separated by the Irwell, but preserving its commu- 
nication with Manchester by means of five bridges, of which the most 
ancient was that formerly called the Hanging Bridge. The New Bridge, 
which is a modem structure, as its name imports, is built of atone, of 
élégant proportions, with four spacious arches. Manchester spreads itself 
over an area extending nearly three miles in length, and two in breadth, 
and possesses many superb édifices of ancient and modem architecture. 
The collegiate church is a spacious and elaborately ornamented structure, 
with a handsome square embattled tower, strengthened with buttresses and 
crowned with pinnacles. The spacious Windows are intersected with élé- 
gant tracery, and the ezternal view présents a most interesting and 
magnificent appearance. On entering the church, the visiter is deeply 
impressed with that solemn awe which belongs especially to the ancient 
ecclesiastical édifices of this country. A dim religions light beams through 
the rich stained glass, which is still preserved in several of the Windows. 
The lofty nave is lighted by a noble range of clerestory Windows of 
exquisite proportion and design, and the choir is splendidly enriched with 
tabernacle work of elaborate and délicate exécution. The roof is finely 
groined, and ornamented with grotesque figures of angels playing on musical 
instruments, shields, and other de vices, richly carved. The altar is deco- 
rated with a pièce of tapestry, representing the offering of the early 
christians, and the punishment of Ananias and Sapphira. The anti- 
quarian visiter will be amply repaid for a minute inspection of this choice 
example of the best style of Gothic architecture in England. 

There are many churches in Manchester designed with great taste, 
and executed with costly expenditure, that are worthy of detailed descrip- 
tion ; but our object is to direct the stranger to the eiamination of such 
subjects of interest that more especially illustrate its history, or serve to 
attest its présent character and importance. Having, therefore, led him 
to the only spécimen that now almost remains, we request his company in 
our walk to the Exchange and Commercial Buildings, where modem Man- 
chester in its massy wealth, and far-spread commercial relations, is to be 
seen in that crowded mart, fitly represented in the persons of its mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and agents ; where capital by thousands escapes 
from hand to hand, with the dash of a pen, like the wand of a magician ; 
where the buyer and seller will realize a fortune at a stroke, and where the 
magnitude of its transactions reaches the revenue of a kingdom. Plutus 
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is undoubtedly the presiding deity of the place ; but he must hâve changed 
in some sort the attributes of bis character ; for instead of measuring bis 
approach with the faltering steps of a lame and enfeebled man, as be was 
anciently described, to represent the tardy acquisition of wealtb, he " takes 
to bimself wings" and draws near, as well as départs, with the celerity of 
flight. 

The Exchange is a handsome Grecian structure, built of Runcorn 
stone, from the design of Mr. Harrison. The nortb front is semicircular, 
and ornamented with lofty fluted columns of the Donc order. The News 
Room forma the basement story, and is lighted by a dôme, and handsome 
Windows of plate glass. The ceiling is supported by a circular range of 
lofty pillars of the Ionic order, receding fifteen feet from the walls. In the 
south part of the building is the General Post Office, adapted by its 
spacious and conveuient arrangements, and its contiguity to the News 
Room, to the commercial requirements of the town. The Chamber of 
Commerce occupies another portion of the building. A grand geometrioal 
staircase leads from the hall to the magnincent dining-room, which is 
ornamented with a rich mantel-piece of Abyssinian marble at each end, 
and on the north side by an orchestra, tastefully designed and decorated. 
This splendid room is set apart for public entertainments, and is accom- 
modated with the ante-rooms'and offices suitable for the purpose. 

The Royal Institution is from the design of Mr. Barry, in the 
Grecian style of architecture, and is built of richly coloured stone, 
taken from the quarries in the vicinity of Colne. 

The principal élévation is in Moseley-street, and consiste of a magni- 
ncent portico, with six lofty columns of the Ionic order, supporting a 
rich entablature and pedimental centre. On each side are corresponding 
columns and pilasters, which connect the portico with the wings ; and 
aboyé the doors and Windows are panels for bas reliefs, symbolical of the 
objecte of the Institution. In the centre of the building is the hall and 
théâtre ; and the wings are appropriated to the Fine Arts, a Muséum of 
Naturel History, and other purposes. The hall and grand stone staircase, 
leading to the théâtre and exhibition rooms, are subjects of great archi- 
tectural beauty. The théâtre is sufficiently extensive to hold about 600 
persons, and is ornamented with a gallery, supported on columns of 
bronze ; the ceiling is richly panelled, and the théâtre is lighted by a 
splendid lantern, which may be darkened instantaneously, at the will of 
the lecturer. This pile is a splendid example of modem architecture ; 
and in the ingénions combination and adaptation of its arrangements, 
and the purity of its design, is worthy of the extraordinary talents of the 
artist. Its cost was about £50,000. 
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The Town Hall is an elaborate structure, in the richest style of orna- 
mental Grecian architecture. It ia from the design, and was erected 
under the superintendence, of the late Mr. Francis Goodwin, of London 
— an architect whose professional talents and taste were of the highest 
order. This hôtel de ville of Manchester is after the model of the Temple 
of Erectheus, at Athens, with a tower and dôme in the centre. A 
magnificent colonnade, supporting a rich entablature, in front of which 
are some sculptured symbolical représentations of the town and its com- 
mercial attributes, conducts to the principal entrance ; while the niches 
of the wings and the médaillons of the attico contain statues and busts of 
the distinguished legislators of ancient and modem times. The interior 
of the building is thrown into the différent departments for transactifig 
the judicial business of the town. On the principal floor is a splendid 
public room, divided into three parts, by ranges of Ionic pillars; lighted 
in the centre by a magnificent dôme, resting on dwarf coramns of Scag- 
liola marble, and at its extrême sections by concealed skylights. Three 
staircâses lead to this splendid room, — the centre one architecturally 
harmonising with the style and décorations of the room. The cost of 
this beautiful édifice was £40,000. 

It is a grateful relief to the weary eye and foot to turn from the 
mazes of columns and galleries — from the sight of elevated entablatures 
and the flights of neVer-ending staircâses — to sannter along the smooth 
gravel-walks and richly-enamelled bordera of the Botanical Gardens, 
which will be found on the new Stretford Road, about two miles from the 
Exchange. The beautiful entrance to this Institution is in the Ionic order 
of Grecian architecture, and comprises the curator's house, council room, 
botanical library, and porteras lodge. The Gardens spread oyer an area 
of about sixteen acres, and contain a copious variety of rare and rich 
greenhouse exotics, and of hardy Alpine, American, and choice British 
plants. The grounds are tastefully laid out ; and the visitor may refresh 
his spirits, and the botanist gratify his taste, by an examination of the 
beautiful varieties they contain. 

The great wealth and increasing intelligence of the inhabitants of 
Manchester hâve, without doubt, led to the foundation of those institu- 
tions, and the érection of those magnificent édifices, which are the orna- 
ment and praise of the town ; but it is to the station which this town 
holds in relation to the manufacturing interests of this great empire, that 
we must look for its characteristic distinction. The rapid growth and 
enormous extent of the cotton manufacture, of which this town is the chief 
centre, is the most extraordinary phenomenon in the history of human 
industry. As early as the reign of Edward III. this place had attained 
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to considérable eminence for its manufacture of a particular kind of 
goods, which were called " Manchester cottons ;" but it is certain that 
thèse articles were entirery composed of wool, fabricated by the artisans 
which that monarch had introdùced from the Low Countries, and were 
raade in' imitation of sorne of the cotton tisanes imported from Italy and 
India. ' • v 

' ' It was most 'probably ift the early part of the 17th centnry that the 
cotton manufacture was first introdùced into England, and in its first 
stage the weavers were dispèrsed in cottages throughont the conntry. 
This species-ôf domestic manufacture was subject to great interruption, 
and the production was comparatively small ; so that in the year 1760 the 
animal feturn was onl? estfmated at £200,000., and the number of 
përsons emptoyed was at that Urne véry inconsiderable. Since that period, 
howeverj the èxtraordinàry discoveries and mechanical intentions of 
Hargraves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, hâve given 
such an expansion to this wonderful branch of manufacture, that the 
annual value was stated by Mr. Huskisson, in the House of Commons, 
tfrbe £34,000,003., consùming in its production 240,000,000 pounds of 
cottons, ami affording sùbsistence to nearly one million and a half of per- 
sans > — and this in little more than half a centnry. 

The first improvement in the procès* of manufacture, by which thèse 
stupendous restdts were obtained, was the spinning-jennt/ — an invention 
by James Hargraves, a càrpenter at Blackburn, in Lancashire. By 
means of this little active 'pièce of machinery, a little girl was enabled to 
work nô fewer than from eighty to one hundred and twenty spindles. 
The jenny was, however, déficient in many respects; and the country is 
indebted to the genius of Mr. Arkwright for the production of the 
8pirming-Jrame-^a, device for ftpinning by rollers, which supplied ail 
the deficiencies of the previous invention; and, in its opération, leaves 
onry to man to feed the machine with cotton, while its production is in- 
creased to an almost infinité séries. The mule-jenny, the invention of 
Mr. Crompton, possesses màny of the ezcellencies of the two previous 
machines, and on its introduction gave a powerful stimulus to the manu- 
factures of this place. -The power-loom was brought to perfection, after 
almost a life of ingénions- expérimenta, by the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, of 
Holland House, in the county of Kent. Thèse important mechanical 
discoveries hâve been made susceptible of increased emciency by addi- 
tional inventions, and the machinery of the Manchester trade offers fit 
subjects for the astonishment and admiration of the world. 

The cotton manufacture of Great Britain, in its commencement and 
progress, had to struggle with the greatest difficulties. The raw material 
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wis produced at a great distance, principally in the East, and conld only 
be scantily gnpplied. The fabrics of Hindostan and China had attained to 
80 much perfection, as almost to seem to set compétition at défiance. The 
unceasing persévérance and science of her sons hâve, however, made 
machinery perform the part of the intelligence and sleight of hand of the 
most skilful artificers in the world ;• — so that now the staple of the East 
can be bonght in its own markets, and returned, after having traversed 
upwards of 10,000 miles, converted into the most délicate and splendid 
fabrics, at a less price than they couldbe manufactured at home, — with ail 
the advantages of a market at hand for the raw material, and the compa- 
rative cheapness of mannal labour. 

The demand which thèse prodigious mannfactories hâve created, hâve 
originated new fields of production, and opened new markets of supply. 
America, Brazil, Egypt, and many other countries, as well as the East 
Indies and China, now furnish large exportations of cotton, of which the 
greatest is from the market of the United States, amounting in the year 
1831, to nearly two hundred and nineteen millions of pounds. 

This important staple not only produces large fortunes to the manu- 
facturera of -Manchester, when made into ail the multifarious articles of 
which it is the basis, but also to the merchants of the raw material, who 
sometimes realise by an advantageous purchase, and a sudden rise in 
the price, almost a fortune in a day. The Rail-road established between 
this town and Liverpool, has afforded amazing facilities for thèse spécula- 
tions, as will be seen in the following extraordinary fact : — " A gentleman 
went to Liverpool in the morning, purchased, and took back with him to 
Manchester, 150 tons of cotton, which he sold, and afterwards obtained 
an offer for a similar quantity. He went again ; and, actually, that same 
evening, delivered the second quantity in Manchester, having travelled 
120 miles in four separate journies, and bought, sold, and delivered, 
thirty miles off, at two distinct deliveries, 300 tons of goods, in about 
twelve hours." 

The mode of packing cotton yarn in baies for exportation, by means 
of the hydraulic press, is in itself interesting, and it is rendered peculiarly 
so by Sir George Head's minute and lively description, which we now 
place before the reader. " I went" says this clever writer, " to the ware- 
house of a large establishment in the town, to see the opération of a 
powerful hydraulic press, employed in compressing baies of cotton yarn, 
previous to exportation to Russia. 

" When I entered the warehouse there were two presses in an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor, the larger of which was now about to be put in 
opération. As the workmen had just returned from dinner, no other pre- 
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paradons were at the time visible, except the two presses, futures in the 
apartment ; the iron plates of thèse, on which the baies were raised and 
pressed against the npper part of the machine, being about five feet six 
inches long by three feet six broad. As soon as they were ready to begin, 
a signal having been made to those in an apartment above, a shower of 
brown paper parcels, each weighing exactly ten pounds, and containing 
thirty skeins of yarn, suddenly rolled thumping and thundering down, 
along a funnel nearly perpendicular, with a tremendous clatter, upon the 
floor. As each baie consists of a hundred parcels, it consequently weighs 
one thousand pounds. 

" The first opération, that of placing the parcels in order, /so as to 
form the figure of the baie, was performed with wonderful adroitness, and, 
at the same time, apparently in the most careless manner ; the parcels 
being tossed about from one man to the other in forming each layer, as if 
their position were a matter of chance altogether ; yet they were handled 
so quickly, that the whole hundred were piled in a very few seconds in a 
cubic form, a thin shaking of straw and a few loose sticks being intro- 
duced betwèen each layer. The performance seemed the more void of 
regular design, as the layers contained unequal numbers of parcels, some 
of sixteen, and others seventeen, though the interstices were arranged so 
as to give every layer a similar periphery. This inequality in the layers I 
did not expect to see as a practical example of packing, exercised by pro- 
fessed artists ; to the force of the hydraulic press it was committed, by 
squeezing ail together, to reconcile such minor différences. 

" The baie being ready for compression, two or three pièces of new 
blue iron hoop plate, or binders, were laid transversely underneath on the 
plate of the press ; upon thèse was placed a pièce of ordinary matting, and 
upon this the baie, which was at présent without its canvas covering, 
the parcels being loosely held together by cords. The canvas covering 
aforesaid was now laid on, and on the top of ail three or four strong 
wooden bars, flaced transversely, in order to préserve space to allow the 
binders to be brought round from the bottom, after the baie was com- 
pressed, so that the former might be riveted before the other was liberated. 
A couple of men now repaired to the pump, which they worked with 
the greatest facility, and the baie slowly began to ascend, till its size 
was reduced by at least one-third. Ail this time labourers standing 
by with long-handled heavy wooden mallets, whenever a parcel showed 
the least disposition to bulge forth out of its place, hit it a clinking 
blow with the mallet, and drove it back again, and thus they went on, in 
co-operation, pumping and thumping. As soon as the baie was pressed 
to the proper size, the next process was to invest it with its hempen cover- 
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ing; and as the canvass previously laid OTer the top was eut to its proper 
shape and size, this was very soon performed by a couple of men, with 
packing-needles, one sewing it on one side and one on the otfaer. Ail 
that now remained to be done was to , rivet the binders, which were 
brought from the bottom, between the wooden bars before-mentioned, 
having been eut previously of the proper length, so as to encompass 
the baie, and lap one end over the other. To accomplish this matfcor, 
the upper end of the binder was seized by a pair of pincera, formed with 
handles like those of scissors, into which handles, a pièce of rope being 
introduced and hauled upon, the pincera join, and the tighter the rope 
is strained the faster is their grip. One end of the rope being thus 
attached to the pincera, the other end was made fast to a roller fixed 
at the bottom of the baie, which roller was turned tyy levers, after the 
manner of the capstan of a ship, and by this purchase the upper end 
of the binder was made to overlap the lower. 

" The opération of riveting the ends thus brought together was easily 
performed by a punch, acting like a pair of nut-crackers, and a. few 
blows of a hammer completed the work ; the cock of the .pump was theji 
turned, the water flowed off, and the baie was ready for exportation." 

We now take our leave of the ancient Mancunium, and we think that 
our readers will not be disposed to écho the somewhat nippant sentence 
of an otherwise intelligent writer, — the fair authoress we quoted at the 
commencement of the chapter, — " At Manchester there was nothing to be 
seen." 

Among the distinguished men, either as native* or inhabitants of 
Manchester, may be mentioned, William Crabtree, the inventer of the 
micrometer, and an astronomical writer of considérable talents jr-John 
Byrom, the poet, and author of the well-known treatise on short hand;— 
Dr. Ferriar, the illustrator of Sterne; — Thomas Barritt, the distinguished 
antiquary and heraldist ; — Thomas Faulkner, the enterprising trav#]ler ; 
the Rev. John Whitaker, the profound histprian of the pjace 'y— Dr. Per- 
cival, an eminent physician, and Dr. White, a distinguished anatomist; 
Joseph Farrington, a royal académicien and landscape painter of some 
celebrity ; — and the late Rev. Dr. M* AU, a man of deep théologie*! 
knowledge, splendid éloquence, and ardent but unaffe/tfod piety.. ... 
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BIRMINGHAM 



" The beautie of Birminghame, a goode market towne in thé extrême 
parts of Warwickshire, is one streete going up alonge, almost from the 
left ripe (bank) of a brooke, up a meane hill, by the lengthe of a quarter 
of a mile. I saw but one parishe churche in the towne/' This is the 
fashion in which the quaint, simple-minded Leland writes of Birmingham, 
in his celebrated Itinerary through the kingdom three centuries ago. 
How différent to the midland metropolis, as this place is sometimes, and 
not improperly, called, which it is now our business to describel 

Birmingham is advantageously situated on the side of a hill, or rather 
a séries of hills. It is nearly in the centre of the kingdom; and during 
the Saxon Heptarchy was included in that portion of it which was under 
the sway of the Mercian kings. It is now, however, in the county of 
Warwick, and the hundred of Hemlingford, and is bordered by the 
neighbouring counties of Stafford and Worcester. It is 110 miles N.W. 
from London, by way of Coventry, — 116 by Oxford, — and 11 2f by the 
Railway. The superficial contents of the parish are 2,364 acres, and its 
inhabitants are about 180,000. Birmingham became a Borough on the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and sends two Members to Parliament. The 
number of electors is upwards of 6,500. It has since that time been 
invested with a Charter of Incorporation, and is now in the full enjoyment 
of a municipal government, under the new Act. 

The visitor, on entering such a town as Birmingham, is most anxious 
to see its peculiar products, and the manuracturing process by which they 
are obtained. We will therefbre, in the first place, conduct him to the 
Show Rooms of Mr. Collis, who has succeeded to those fbrmed with so 
much taste and splendour by Sir Edward Thomason. The great lions 
of this establishment are faithful copies of the celebrated Warwick Vase, 
and the colossal statue of George IV., in bronze. The original Warwick 
Vase, which now stands in the conservatory of Warwick Castle, is the 
Grecian Vase of Lysippus, a sculpter of the âge of Âlexander the Great. 
It was excavated from the ruins of Adrian's palace, at Tivoli, and 
brought to England by Sir William Hamilton. The copy is metallic 
bronzed, and took the labour of seven years to complète. It has acquired 

s 
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by time, and the process adopted in its formation, a soft solidity of colour 
and a gradation of bronze tinta, which give peculiar beauty to its rich and 
varied ornaments. The statue is of the same mater ial, and was modelled, 
cast, and sculptured, in the manufactory. The- suite of rooms is exten- 
sive, and the objecta of curiosity and sale are classified. Amongst thèse 
are comprised the finest and most extensive collection of medals to be 
seen in the kingdom ; miniature copies of the Warwick Vase in silver, 
and in crystal, mounted on silver pedestals ; a vast assemblage of plate 
and plated articles ; and every minute variety of the ornamental and 
useful manufactures of the town. 

The présent spirited proprietor has formed a school of artists and 
modellers in his own establishment, and includes within his arrange- 
ments ample and fitting means for designing and executing in gold, silver, 
and other metals, ail subjects of taste, ornament, and domestic use, that 
may be required. 

A range of workshops and manufactories, where the most costly arti- 
cles of the Show Rooms hâve been fabricated, lie at the back part of the 
premises, and are open to the inspection of visitors. 

The Show Rooms of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, in Constitution- 
hill, offer a very attractive exhibition of the manufactures of Birmingham 
in papier mâché. Perhaps there is no art, of an ornamental character, 
that has been transplanted into England, from the country of its original 
invention, that has attained to so high a degree of perfection, and been 
made susceptible of such multifbrm varieties, as that which is included 
under this title. The respectable establishment to which we hâve now 
introduced the visitor ranks as the first in this town, or perhaps in 
Europe, for its tasteful devices, the ingenious adaptation of beautifal 
materials, and the grâce and finish of its exécution. The Sale Room 
displays some singularly beautifol spécimens, inlaid with rainbow-tinted 
pearls,* harmonising their caméléon hues with ail the subjects of naturel 
history, and thrown into ail the forms and figures of ornament and use. 
The exhibition also comprehends that almost endless variety of indispen- 
sable articles which enter into the purposes of every-day life. A free 
admission is given to the visitors into the workshops ; and the process of 
the manufactures very courteously and minutely described, if required. 

Glass-making is an art practised with so much dexterity by the work- 



• The discovery of the capability of this preeious article to the purposes of 
this particular manufacture, we believe, is original in this establishment, and is 
said to hâve been occasioned by an accidentai view of the " modes of colour" for 
which the pearl shell is reraarkable. 
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man, and the various articles to which it applies are multiplied with so 
much expédition, that it might be thought the productions of one year in 
thjs glass-blowing town would leave a holiday for several succeeding 
Jrears. HappUy, however, for the artisan in this branch of human device, 
the brilliant utensil is as easily broken as the air bubbles of a cbild, which 
it not inaptly resembles in its first appearance at the end of the artincer's 
tube, before it is fashioned by the breath of his mouth into the fonn 
which it is finally intended to assume. The process of glass-cutting, 
nevertheless, is not of so aerial a character. It requires a practised eye 
«nd a dexterous hand ; and is, besides, a work of continaed labour and 
persevering industry. Both thèse departments of the manufacturing art 
are carried on to a great extent in this place, and a splendid variety of 
their nnited productions is to be found in an extensive suite of Show Rooms 
belonging to Messrs. Rollason and Sons, in Steelhouse-lane. In this 
exhibition there is also an assemblage of the most brilliant and useful 
productions of the Staffordshire Potteries, in ail their variety of décora- 
tion, form, and application. The proprietors are very polite in shewing 
to visitera the process of glass-making and cutting, as carried on in the 
manufactories with which they are connected. 

Besides thèse exhibitions which hâve been enumerated, Birmingham 
contains many splendid shops, devoted to the display of its peculiar pro- 
ductions, — of which the most eminent are in High-street, Bull street, and 
New- street. M*ny of the manufactories, not connected with any retail 
establishments, may be visited by étrangers, upon application, or by an 
introduction from some respectable inhabitant of the town. 

The stranger, after having travelled over work shops and manufac- 
tories, wili be glad to find himself once more in the open street ; and as 
" reatlessness is the peculiar character of the présent génération/' he need 
not tarry long, before he discovers another object ready to engage his at- 
tention, and, we predict, to fix for some time his admiration. The Town 
Hall is the most magnificent structure in Birmingham, and from its pure 
classic design, elaborate architectural ornaments, extent and capacity, is 
an object of well-merited curiosity and interest to every visiter. It is a 
simple Corinthian Temple from the example of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome, and is the design of Messrs. Hansom and Welch. It is 
built of brick, cased with Anglesey marble, from the Penmon quarries, 
which was presented by Sir Richard Bulkley, Bart., to the architecte, and 
from them to the town. Its quality is considered almost imperishable, 
and the colour is a fine neutral grey which whitens with time. 

It is colossal in its proportions, and rears itself with peculiar majesty 
from nearly the highest point in Birmingham. On each side and in front 
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is a projecting rusttcated baiement of prodigious strength, twenty-three 
feet in height, which encloses a spacious corridor, and convenient entrancea 
to the great hall. Surmounting the basement is a graduai flight of rcgnlar 
ascending Unes of shallow steps, and on thèse rise, with surpassing grâce 
and dignity, elevated ranges of richly fluted Corinthian columns that en- 
compass the building. The spacious room which this splendid édifice con- 
tains is, perhaps, the largest in Europe, or in the world, having a clear 
length of 145 feet, with 65 feet in width and height. It will contain from 
eight to ten thousand persons, standing within its ample area, and pos- 
sesses two side galleries tastefully decorated, which are entered by doors 
from the corridor behind, with an end gallery of great depth and élévation. 
It is lighted by twenty-seven lofty Windows, separated byornamental 
pilasters of the same order as the building; by the side of which are massy 
antique candelabra, harmonising with the colour of the interior, aud tak- 
ing their tone from the walls and the rich impanelled ceiling. A grand 
stair-case in front leads to the galleries and Aies off to the right and left 
to correspond with the upper corridors. Besides the hall is one spacious 
room,sometimes used for the delivery of lectures, and some minor commit- 
tee rooms, and dômes tic apartments for the résidence of the keeper of the 
hall. The projected cost of this magnificent structure was .£24,000, raised 
by a rate upon the inhabitants of the town ; besides which j£6000 was paid 
by the friends of Mr. Welch, one of the architecte, who became bound for 
the accomplishment of the contract, which was found inadéquate to the 
undertaking. The total amount therefore was ,£30,000. But few persons 
hâve an opportunity of visiting the "eternal city," but they may form some 
idea of what must hâve been the architectural grandeur of that ancient 
" mistress of the world," sitting in her glory in the midst of her assembled 
fanes, by making a pilgrimage to this Temple of Jupiter Stator at modem 
Birmingham. 

The entire end of the Hall is filled by an orchestra and the splendid 
organ, placed hère by the Governors of the Hospital for the use of the 
triennial Musical Festivals, instituted for the purpose of aiding the fonds of 
that charity. This magnificent organ, in its dimensions, exceeds the cele- 
brated instruments of Haerlem and Rotterdam ; and in the depth, power, 
variety, and sweetness of its tones, far surpasses any in Europe. It was 
built by Mr. Hill of London, at the ezpense of j£6000., raised principally 
by subscription. 

In architectural beauty and interest the New Free Grammar School 

ranks the nezt to the Town Hall amongst the public édifices of the place. 
We call it new, not only because it has been recently erected, but because 
it is the last of three that hâve been built on that foundation. The first, 
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which was of wood and piaster, very much like one of those half-timbered 
houses which yet remain, as examples of the domestic architecture of 
former times, iasted for nearly two centuries, — from Edward VI., the 
founder, to the time of Queen Anne. The second, erected in 1707, was 
an ample square brick building, with stone dressings and door-way, with a 
square projecting tower, surmounted by a cupola, and supported by two 
projecting wings. The présent school is probably thefinest modem spéci- 
men in the kingdom of the combined collegiate and ecclesiastical style, 
belonging to the late âges of Gothic architecture in England. The front 
élévation consista of a main body and two projecting wings, ail of the same 
height. Seven lofty four-centred Windows light the central portion of the 
building. From each of the wings, which are set apart for the résidences 
of the two principal masters, project two oriel Windows which, by being 
placed immediately above each other, add greatly to the gênerai effect of 
the building. The front is equally divided by buttresses, ornamented 
with crosses, fleur-de-lis, crowns, and portcullis, and surmounted by tall, 
slender pinnacles. The form of the building ezhibits a regular quadran- 
gular figure, and has a back front corresponding nearly with the principal 
one, but containing a range of open arches, forming a court and cloisters. 
The entrance from the front is through a spacious porch, flanked by two 
buttresses supporting sculptured figures in stone of a lion and griffin, 
leading into a vestibule ornamented with a groined ceiling, and branch- 
ing off to the right and left into the apartments on the ground floor, 
which are appropriated to commercial éducation. Beyond is the corridor 
leading to the grand staircase, and thence to the différent departments 
of the building. The whole of the interior architectural décorations and 
furniture are strictly in keeping with the style of the building. 

The value of the original income of this foundation, which was 
anciently the property of the "Guild of the Holy Cross," was j£21. 
The présent annual revenue is probably ,£9,000. ; and in a comparatively 
short time, from the falling-in of leases and other sources, cannot mil to 
amount to a much larger sum. The fixed salary of the head-master is 
,£400., and that of the second master .£300., besides privilèges apper- 
taining to each, which will raise them to nearly double that amount. 
There are, besides, under-masters, whose permanent salaries are j£200. 
each. Scholars are admitted at the âge of eight years, but cannot stay 
beyond the âge of nineteen. There are ten exhibitions, of ,£50. each, 
with a résidence at Oxford or Cambridge for four years. Examinations 
are made every year, by three résident members of one of the Univer- 
sities. Considérable honours hâve already been obtained by some of the 
scholars of this Grammar School; and, under its présent talented and 
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efficient management, it promises to become an institation of the highest 
ntility in the town, and scholarly character in the nation. 

This structure is bnilt of excellent Derbyshire stone, and measuies 
174 feet in front, 125 feet in the nenks, and 60 feet in height, and cost 
about £40,000.,— the original contraot bcing £36,000. 

The Market Hall, bnilt of freestone, from a design by Mr. Edge, is a 
chaste structure, in the Grecian style of architecture, with arched en- 
trances flanked with Grecian Doric columns, surmounted by a massive 
entablature ; and, in its figure and ornements, is far superior to that of 
Liverpooi. Its longitudinal extent is 360 feet, and its width 108 feet, 
with 60 feet in height. Over this spacious area is thrown a roof, with 
a lantern centre. It is lighted by 25 lofty Windows on each side, with 
six at the west and three at the east end, besides the lantern, which is 
composed of ample moveable Windows, both for light and air. Seventeen 
séries of beams support the roof, and thèse again are sustained by seven- 
teen pairs of iron pillars, which form the longitudinal avenues of the 
interior ; thèse again are divided into compartments and stalls, for the 
sale of erery species of merchandize for domestic use and consumption. 
The principal entrances are on the east and west, and are formed of Doric 
pillars, with triangular pediments, and are each approached by a flight 
of stone stepst with ample gateways. The side entrances hâve plein 
pyramidal prejecting façades, with a flight of stone steps to each, des- 
cending to the vaults of the Hall. The whole is surrounded by an extended 
projecting entablature, relieved by triglyphs at the ends and over the en- 
trances. 

The Hall affords accommodation for 600 stalls» with sufficient walking 
space for about 4,000 purchasers of the wares that it contains. The cost 
of the building was upwards of £30,000., which is paid for by a rate 
upon the town, and the revenue of the weekly merchants, which probably 
amounts to about £5,000. per annum. 

In the open space before the front entrance to the Market Hall, 
stands the Monument of Lord Nelson, a fine bronze statue from the 
design of Westmacott, which cost £3,000, raised by subscription. 

If the beautiful room belonging to the Society of Arts should be 
open for its annual exhibition of Pictures when the Railway traveller is in 
Birmingham, we could not prépare for him a more exquisite treat than 
that which he would enjoy in dwelling upon the treasures of art, which at 
such a time it usually contains. The exhibition is alternately of ancient 
and modem masters, belonging to the schools of painting, and besides 
the chefs d } 'œuvres in the collections of the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and even at a considérable distance, and in the modem 
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school, many fresh from the easels of the most distinguished living artists; 
the collection contains many spécimens from the pupils of the School» and 
members of the Society, that give distinct indications of superlative 
genius, that will enrich this and future générations. The building is a 
Grecian structure, of the Corinthian order, with a projecting portico that 
stretches itself over the chauuêe of the street. A rich entablature and 
comice, jurmounted by a triangolar pediment, supported by four fluted 
columns, resting on a massy basement, adoras the front entrance. A flight 
of stops leads to the principal circular room of 52 feet in diameter, with 
fittings in keeping with the subject, and lighted from the centre of a lofty 
domed roof. Three other apartments serre the pnrpose of a classification 
of water-colour drawings, casts, sculptures, and pictures. The stndents 
hâve a room for study, furnished with casts and other appliances, and are 
attended by masters, and occasionally receive the benefit of courses of 
lectures on anatomical expression. The ezpenses are defrayed by the pro- 
duce of the exhibitions and private snbscriptions. A séries of converta- 
zione evenings, attended by bands of music, take place during the period 
of the Exhibition. 

The visiter will, doubtless, readily yield to an invitation which we 
now offer him, of a walk or ride to the Botanical Gardens, which stretch 
înto the beautiful snbnrbs to the west of the town. It is a scène perfectly 
refreshing, especially if it be the sommer season of the year, to leave the 
clameur of a thousand voices behind, and to trace the green and fiowery 
paths of this beautiful spot. Grass plats and arboretums afford the suc- 
cessive charm of open space and thick clustering foliage, of ail tints, to 
allure the footsteps of the visiter. Wayside beauties meet him at every 
turn, either in gathered groups of modest flowers, peeping with eyes of 
blue, " intensely blue," and petals of ail colours, from underneath their 
leafy enclosures, near to the margin of the gravel walk ; or else assodated 
in coteries on the higher stations of the mounds, and looking somewhat 
haughtily, — the very aristocracy of the garden, — some glossy and sun- 
burnt, as queens from Eastern climes, or delicately pale, like ladies of 
the " sweet South/' curling their proud, umbellated, liliaceous lips, and 
displaying beauties that well might arrest the step of any saunterer, and 
call forth the admiration which they seem to bespeak. If the visiter be a 
downright botanist, or only Naturels admirer con amore, let him hie him 
quickly to the noble conservatory, where he will find a rich and rare 
variety to provoke nia investigation, or to secure his praise. 

This Institution was established in 1829, by subscriptions, and has 
regular exhibitions of fruits and flowers, and awards prises. 

The Muséum of Natural History, is not the least in importance among 
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the public institutions of Birmingham, claiming the attention of the 
étranger. It may be visited by him on his return from the Botanical 
Gardens ; for it lies in his way, if his hostelrie be in the best street of 
the town. This collection occupies a part of the building belonging to the 
School of Medicine and Surgery, in Paradise-street, of which the exterior 
possestes no particular architectural character, but the internai arrange- 
ments are well adapted to the objecta embraced by the Institution. Besides 
the collection of minute and elaborate subjects in comparative anatomy 
which are classified in one room, the Muséum contains a large collection 
of spécimens of Naturel History, scientifically arranged under the depart- 
ments to which they belong, some of them ezceedingly rare, and ranging 
from the squirrel-like monkey of the Sandwich Islands to the huge hip- 
popotamus ; — from the humming bird to the albatros, that gigantic bird 
of storms. 

To reach the Cemetery at Key Hill, will only lengthen a little the 
visitor's drive or walk, and he will be amply compensated by the many 
objecta that cannot fail to attract and interest his attention by the way. 
For this purpose we suggest to him to direct his course along Ann-street, 
down Snow-hill, and he will distinguish on his right the Infant School and 
the Blue Coat School ; the latter a spacious, plain, stone-cased building, 
bearing in niches, on the side facing the church-yard, the effigies of a boy 
and girl in the costume of the charity. The entrance to the Cemetery is 
certainly not very omamental, nor does the subject, indeed, seem to call 
for it. The walks are, however, well laid out and planted, and the vaults 
are scooped out of the dry sand rock, in ranges that are convenient, and 
in situations that seem to combine the privacy, and solitary beauty, that 
are felt to be the fitting attributes for the mausoleums of the dead. 
A Grecian chapel stands within the grounds in which the fanerai services 
are performed, and the whole area is surrounded by a substantial stone 
wall. 

In thèse days of Railway travelling the talents of the architect as well 
as the engineer, hâve been put into réquisition, and many of the most su- 
perb édifices that grâce the towns and cities of England, hâve been erected 
in connection with this great change in the fashion of locomotion. The 
terminus of the London and Birmingham Railway, in Curzon-street, is a 
magnificent structure. It consiste of a square stone building in front, in 
which are the board room for the directors, the offices of finance and cor- 
respondent, a splendid room for refreshments to travellers, and other 
departmental arrangements. Four massy Ionic columns supporting a 
rich entablature and cornice, surmounted by a square pediment, adorn the 
front of the building. Many of the stone blocks of which thèse columns 
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are composée! are of enormous size and strength, measuring at the baie 
upwards of twenty-six feet in girth. A richly scnlptnred achievement, 
bearing the arma of London and Birmingham, surrounded by a flowery 
scroll, ornaments the space immediately above the principal door-way of 
the building. The wings are formed into spacious arches, and accommo- 
dated with ample gâtes, in tasteful keeping, for the passage of carnages 
and travellers, separately appropriated to the arrivai and departnre 
trains. Within the area, at a little distance, is a long covered piazza, 
supported by a range of Doric columns, into which ail the offices open. 
Throngh thèse the passengers pass to the ample area, in which is a splen- 
did esplanade, . where the carnages are waiting ; over the whole of which a 
roof of extraordinary magnitude and contrivance is thrown, that reaches 
to the esplanade on the opposite aide, appropriated to the arrivai trains. 
This roof is probably the finest structure of the kind in the world, and 
was executed by Mr. Bramah, of London. 

There is a locomotive engine house and other offices connected with 
this splendid séries of building, and the whole are from the designs of 
Mr. Hardwick, of London, and were executed by Messrs. Peto and 
Grissell. 

The great Station of the Grand Junction Railway is on the flank of 
that belonging to the London and Birmingham Company, and is more 
spacious in its arrangements, though not, perhaps, so costly in its archi- 
tectural character and décorations. It is so admirably placed in connec- 
tion with the London line, that the arrivai trains of the two Companies 
discharge themselves in each other's station, for their mutual convenience. 
This Station has already been described at the commencement of this 
work. It remains only to be told, — and this is of no small conséquence 
to the comfort and convenience of the public, — that the management, 
under the présent superintendent,* is of the most efficient and satisfactory 
kind. Every visitor, on reaching this Station, is struck with the order, 
regularity, and discipline, that is observed throughout ail its departments, 
and with the civility, courtesy, and attention, that is shewn to his en- 
quiries and wants; and this, too, not a mère mechanical, pipe-clay 
discipline, or an unwilling, loitering, attention ; but a pleasant, cheerful, 
and effectuai fulnlment of ail the passenger's reasonable requirements. 
Two points ought not to be omitted, in closing a book associated with 
railway travelling ; and thèse are, the speedy and satisfactory manner in 
which ail accidentai mistakes are rectified, and the security which is given 
to the passenger's property. The following instances, stated in the notes, 

• Lieut Eborall, of the Royal Navy. 
T 
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may be considered not as mère accidentai cJrcwmstanceB, but» as évi- 
dences of a iyitem, in orderly and persevering opération.* 

We bave now only to express our bope that the présent work bas not 
proved without interest cither as to its history, descriptions, or graphie 
illustrations, in setting forth the first great Une of Railway that has erer 
been formed in the world ; and tiras affording the argument of our Book 
in ftvour of this mode of travelling over that of any other. We cannot 
conclude, however, without adverting to that remarkable chain of cir- 
cumstances which frequently, in the history of science, connecta the most 
inadvertent incidents with the most extraordinary discoveries. We might 
mention " the strange skin garments cast upon the shore," which sug- 
gested to Columbus another hémisphère,— or the falling apple, which 
taught the great Newton the pervading law of gravitation ; but it is more 
to our présent purpose to recall to the traveller's memory the simple met 
which took place upwards of a century and a half ago, when Captain 
Savery carelessly threw fais empty flask on the fire at a tavern, and from 
this circumstance first received the hint to which we are indébted for 
the invention of that gigantic machine which has led him, with such 
velocity, from one end of his journey to the other. 

" For we learn upon a hint, we find upon a clue."— Paov. Phil. 



* A gentleman fancied he was overcharged at the Birmingham end to Hartford, 
and on arriving at the latter station he entered his complaint in a book, similar 
to those kept at every station for registering eomplaints, &c. A copy would be, 
as a matter of course, transmitted to the head office ; and in three or four posta 
he received a communication perfectly satisfactory, and returning him the over- 
charge. We mention the oircumstance as one that ought to be known. inasmuch 
as parties will learn from it, that if they hâve any cause of complaint, the means 
of prompt and décisive redress are provided on every part of the line.— Chbstbb 
Chboniolb. 

On Friday night a servant of the Birmingham Railway Company found in 
one of the first-class carnages, af ter the passengers had left, a pocket-book con- 
taining a check on a London bank for £8000 and £8600 in bank notes. He delivered 
the book and its contents to the principal officer, and it was forwarded to the gen- 
tleman to whom it belonged, his address being discovered from some letters in the 
pocket-book. He had gone to bed, and rfeen and dressed himself next morning 
without discovering his loss, which was only made known by the restoration of 
the property. He immediately tendered £20. to the party who had found his 
money ; but this being contrary to the régulations of the directors, the party, 
though a poor man, could not receive the reward. As the temptation, how- 
ever, was so great to apply the money to his own use, the matter isto be brought 
before a meeting of the directors."— Abis's Gàzettb. 
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Village of ActonTrussell. 

Farther on, Shugborough 
Park, Earl of Lichfield. 
Tixall Hamlet. 
To Stafford. 

lDgestrieHaU,Earl Talbot. 

to Stafford. 
to Stafford. 

Stafford. 



Chartley Castle, Earl 
Ferrera. 

Sandon Park, Earl Har- 
rowby. 



Great Bridgeford. 
Bradford Hall. 

To Stafford. 

To Stafford. 



To Stone. 
Stone. 
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Lçft to Liverpool. 



Road from Eccleshall 
Road from Eccleshall 

Sow new Channel. 
Standon Village. 

Road from Woore 

Road from Market Dray ton 



Market Drayton. 



Road from Woore 



Road from Nantwich 
Nantwich. 



Line o/Railway, 



BÀght to Liverpool. 



Bridge. 

Bridge. 

Bridge over River 
Sow. 

Embankment. 
Bridge over River 

Sow. 

Hatton Cutting. 

Bridge. 

Whitmore Cutting. 

Bridge. 



WHITMORE 

Station, 43 miles. 

Shallow Excavation. 

Madeley Station, 

45f miles. 

Excavation. 

Bridge. 

Bridge. 

Embankment. 

Bridge. 

Short Cuttings and 

Embankments. 
Excavation through 
Bunker's Hill. 
Three Bridges. 
Embankment. 

BA3FOBD 

Intermediate Station. 

Short Cuttings and 

Embankments. 

Three Bridges. 



To Swinnerton. 
To Newcastle. 



Swinnerton Hall, J. Fitz- 
herbert, Esq. 

Swinnerton Ghurch. 
To Stone. 

To Newcastle. 



Whitmore Village. 

Farther to the right, the 
Staffordshire Potteries. 

LeysettColliery, Mr. Firm- 
stone. 

Madeley. 



CREWE STATION, 

53f miles. 

Embankments and 

Cuttings. 

Bridges. 

Coppenhall Station, 

55 miles. 

Embankment. 

MlNSHULL VERNON 

Station. 58J- miles. 



To Newcastle. 



Betley Village. 



Betley Court. 



Crewe Hall, Lord Crewe. 



To Sandbach. 
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Left to Liverpool. 



Line ofRaUway. 



Right to Liverpool. 



Middlewich Branch 

In the distance, Beeston 

Castle. 
Winsford Village. 

Wharton Village. 

CroM the River Weaver. 

Vale Royal Abbey. 

Farther on, Delamere 

Forest. 
Road from Chester 



Cutting. 

Bridge. 

Embankment. 

Bridge. 

Cutting. 

Bridges. 

Winsford Station, 

61 miles. 

Cuttings. 

Bridges. 

Vale Royal Yiaduct. 

Embankment. 

Hartford Cutting. 

Two Bridges. 



GrangeHall, LadyBrooke. 



Road from Runcorn 



Road to Chester 



Duke of Bridgewater's 

Norton Priory, Sir R. 
Brooke. 

Farther to the left, Run- 
corn. 



HARTFORD 

Station, 65J- miles. 

Short Cutting and 

Embankment. 

Acton Station, 

68 miles. 

Excavation. 

Two Bridges. 

Embankment. 

Cross Dutton Wood. 

Embankment. 

" Dutton Viaduct. 

Cross the River 

Weaver and 

Navigation Canal. 

Cutting. 

Embankment. 

Cross Bird's Wood. 

Excavation. 

Preston Brook Cut- 
ting. 
Tunnel (100 yards.) 

Bridge. 

Preston Brook 

Station, 72^ miles. 

Aqueduct. 

Embankment. 

Moore Cutting 

Four Bridges. 



Canal. 



Middlewich. 

Bostock Hall, J. France, 
Esq. 



To Northwich. 

Hartford Village. 
Northwich. 

Farther on, Marston Sait 
Works. 

Weaverham Village. 



Acton Village. 
Course of the Weaver. 



To Northwich. 



From Warrington. 

Junction of the Trent and 
Mersey, and the Duke 
of Bridgewater's Canal. 

Canal. 

Daresbury Firs. 

The Elms. 
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Left to Liverpool, 



Line of Raiîway. 



Right to Liverpool, 



Moore Station, 

74f miles. 

Bridge. 

Embankment. 

Warrington Viaduct. 

Cross the Irwell and 

Mersey Canal, and 

River Mersey. 

Arpley Embankment. 

Three Bridges. 



Latchford. 



Road from Liverpool 

Course of the Sankey 
Canal. 



Chemical Works. 



WARRINGTON 

Station, 77f miles. 



Bridge. 

Bradley Embankment 

Winwick Station. 

Newton Junction 

Station, 82£ miles. 



Burton Wood. 
Sankey Canal 



Bold Hall and Park. 

St. Helen's and Runcorn 
Gap Railway. 



Childwall Hall. 
Summer Hill House. 
Nutting Ash Church. 
Broad Green Village. 



Enter upon the Man 
chester and Liverpool 

Railway. 

Sankey Embankment. 

Sankey Viaduct. 

Collin's Green 

Station. 

Cross Parr Moss. 

St. Helen's Junction 

Station. 

Iron Bridge. 

Excavation. 

Lea Green Station. 

Rainhill Level. 

Kendrick's Cross 

Station. 
Rainhill Bridge. 
Sandstone Cutting. 
Whiston Embank- 
ment. 
Huyton Gâte 
Station. 
RobyLane Station. 
Broad Green 
Embankment. 
Broad Green 
Station. 



To Manchester. 
Spire of St. Paul'sChurch 
The Bone Works. 
Halford Hall. 
Winwick Village. 

The Vulcan Poundry. 



Newton Race Course. 
Crosses the Railway. 

Parr Village. 



Sutton Hamlet. 
Shirley Hall. 

Prescott. 

The Hazels. 

Farther to the right, 
Knowsley Park, Earl of 
Derby. 

Huyton Village. 



Wharf for the Embarka- 
tion of Cattle. 



U 
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Ltft to IAverpool. 



IAne of Railway. 



Two Unes of Rails, lcading 
to the Company'sWare- 
houses ai Wapping. 



Right to IAverpool. 



Le/t to Manchester. 



Olive Mount Cutting, 
(70 feet in depth). 

Wavertree Lane. 

Edoe Hill Station. 

Tunnel under the 

town of Liverpool, 

LIME STREET 

Station. 



TurnpikeRoad from Wigan 
Newton. 

Farther on, Haydock Park 
The Leigh Arras. 
County Club Room. 

Road from Newton 
Wigan Junction Railway. 

Bolton and Leigh Railway. 



Agtley Village. 

Farther to the left, Tyl. 
desley Village. 

Worsley Hall. 



JOURNEY FROM 

NEWTON JUNCTION 

TO MANCHESTER. 

Newton Junction 

Station. 

Sandymain Embank- 

ment. 

Newton Bridge 

Station, 1 6 miles from 

Liverpool. 

Embankment. 

Viaduct. 

Park Side Station. 
Kenyon Excavation. 

Bolton Junction 

Station. 
Brossley Embank- 
ment. 

Burt Lane Station. 

Embankment. 

Cross Chat Moss. 

Lamb's Cottage 

Station. 

Barton Moss 

Station. 

Patricroft Station. 

Ecoles Station. 

Weaste Lane 

Station. 

Bridge over the 

Irwell. 

Manchester. 



Right to Manchester. 



To Warrington. 
Winwick. 

In the distance, the Staf- 
fordshtre Hills. 

Hôtel and Post Office. 



To Warrington. 

Slab in wall, commemo- 
rating the death of Mr. 
Huskisson. 



Culcheth Hall and Town. 
ship. 



Eccles, the Village to 
which Mr. Huskisson 
was conveyed from Park 
Side. 

TrafTord Hall. 
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61 
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. 67 
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. 105 
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Walsall Canal 


48 


Bridge over Birmingham Canal 21 
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Astley Village 


118 


Bridge over the Irwell 


. 119 
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25 


Bridgford Station 


. 66 


Aston Hall . 


28 
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. 109 
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29 


Broad Green Station . 


. 110 


Basford Station 


74 
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. 117 
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79 
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. 74 


Bentley Aqueduct 


47 


Barton Moss . 


. 118 


Bentley Hall . 


49 


Bury Lane Station 


. 117 


Bescot Hall . 


47 


Bushbury Hall 


. 55 


Bescot Bridge Station 


46 






Betley Court 


74 


Cannock Chase 


. 59 


Betley Village 


74 
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. 25 


Bilston 


48 


Castle Church 


. 67 


Bird's Wood . 


97 


Charlemont . 


. 46 


Birmingham 


137 


Chartley Castle 


. 67 


Birmingham and Fazeley Canal 




Chat Moss 


. 117 


Viaduct 


27 


Childwell Hall 


. 109 


Birmingham Station . 


19 


Chillington Park 


. 57 


Birmingham Water Works 


28 


Collin's Green Station 


. 108 


Bold Hall and Park . 


108 


Coppenhall Station . 


. 77 


Bolton Junction 


117 


Crewe Hall . 


. 75 


Borough English (ancient cus- 




Crewe Station 


. 75 


tom of ) ... 


65 


Culcheth Hall 


. 117 
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Darlaston Green Cutting 


• 


47 


Kendrick's Cross Station 


. 109 


Darlaston 


• 


48 


Kenyon Excavation . 


. 117 


Daresbury Fin 


• 


100 


Knowsley Park 


. 109 
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• 


85 






Duddeston Bridge 


• 


24 
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. 118 
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• 
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. 108 
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46 
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94 
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Manchester . 


. 119 
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. 72 
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. 87 
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• 


30 
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. 83 
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Fane, Colonel 


• 


49 


Monument of J. Watt, Esq. 


. 34 
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• 


56 
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. 56 
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Pro- 




Moore Cutting 


. 100 
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• 
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Moore Station 


. 100 


Grand Junction Railway, 


Ap- 
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10 


Nantwich 


. 75 


Grand Junction Railway, 


Act 




Newton Excavation . 


. 42 
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• 


16 


Newton Bridge 


. 44 
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• 


28 


Newton Bridge Station 


. 116 
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67 
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. 107 
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• 


87 
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Anecdote of 


. 85 
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* 


34 
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. 87 
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• 
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Norton Priory 


. 100 


Hampstead Hall 
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42 
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• 


86 
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» 


87 
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. 109 
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• 
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• 


71 


Oldford 


. 30 


Haydock Park 


• 


114 
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. 110 


Hilton Hall . 


• 


56 


Oscott Collège 


. 31 


Huski&son Mr., Death of 


* 


116 


Oxley Hall . 


. 55 


Huyton Gâte Station . 


• 


109 






Huyton Village 


• 


109 


Park Side Station 
Parr Moss 


. 116 
. 108 


Ingestrie Hall 


• 


61 


Patricroft 
Penkridge 


. 118 
. 60 


James' s Bridge Station 


• 


17 


Perry Barr Station 


. 30 
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. 30 


Swinnerton Hall 


• 


70 
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. 38 








Perry Barr Rectory . 


. 38 


Tame Cutting 


• 


45 


Porto Bello . 


. 50 


Tame River (new Channel 


of) 


26 


Preston Brook Cutting 


. 97 


Teddealey Hall 


• 


59 


Preston Brook Station 


. 98 


Temporary Station of Grand 








Junction Railway . 


9 


23 


Railway Travelling, Order and 


Tixall 


a 


61 


Regularity of 


. 20 


Trafford Hall . 


• 


118 


Rainhill Level 


. 108 


Trial of Locomotives for Liver- 




Rainhill Bridge 


. 109 


pool and Manchester Rail- 




Rea Viaduct (The) 


. 22 


way ... 


• 
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Red Bank 


. 106 


Tyldesley (Village of ) 


• 


118 


Roby-lane Station 
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Rock Sait, Origin of . 


. 91 
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• 


84 


Runcorn 


. 100 
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Viaduct over Birmingham 


• 

and 


84 


Saltley (Village of ) . 


. 25 


Fazeley Canal 


• 


27 


Sandford Capt. (Anecdote 
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Vulcan Foundry 


• 


106 


Sandon Park . 


. 67 








Sandwell Hall 


. 42 


Walsall 


• 


46 


Sandy Main Embankment 


. 115 
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Sankey Canal 


. 106 


Warrington Station 


• 


103 
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. 107 
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• 
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• 


110 


Seighford Hall 
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• 


46 
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Wednesfield Excavation 


• 


50 


ShirleyHall . 


. 109 


Wednesfield (Village of ) 


• 


50 


Shugborough (Vale of ) 


. 61 


Wharton 


• 


83 


Soho Manufactory 


. 35 


Whiston Plane 


• 


109 


Somerford Park 


. 57 


Whiston Embankment 


• 


109 


Sow (Valley of ) 


. 66 


Whitmore Cutting 


• 


71 


Spread Eagle Station . 


. 58 


Whitmore Station 


• 


71 


Stafford 


. 65 


Whitmore (Village of) 


• 


72 


Stafford Castle 


. 63 


Willenhall Cutting . 


• 


49 


Stafford Embankment 


. 61 


Willenhall Station 


• 


50 


Stafford Station 


. 65 


Winsford Station 


• 


78 


Staffordshire Potteries 


. 72 


Winwick Station 


• 


106 


Standon (Village of ) . 


. 71 


WittonHall . 


• 


30 


Stone 


. 69 


Wolverhampton 


a 


53 


St. Helen's Junction Station . 108 


Wolverhampton Station 


• 


51 


Sutton Plane . 


. 108 


Worsley Hall. 


• 


118 


Sutton Hamlet 


. 109 


Wrottesley Hall 


• 
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